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terest in character education reminiscent 

of the numerous “revivals” and “re- 
turns” so familiar to readers of history. If 
this renewed attention to a world-old problem 
is the result of a thorough re-examination of 
our programs and finding that we have been 
under-rating character building there is some 
hope that real and con- 
structive progress will be 
made. Should it, however, 
be but the backwash from 
complaints that youth can- 
not adjust itself to the 
present rapidly changing 
social order, or an attempt 
to force the school into 
hurried covering-up acti- 
vities for defensive pur- 
poses, then I can see little 
permanent good resulting 
from the enthusiasm. 

The truth appears to lie 
somewhere between those 
two positions. No doubt the 
reports showing increased 
juvenile delinquency, grow- 
ing disrespect for law, and 
other obvious forms of 
moral turpitude have 
caused all social workers 
including educators’ to 
study critically the objec- 
tives, procedures, and atti- 
tudes of the school and to 
determine as far as possible its responsibility 
for the apparent failure of moral controls. 
The school, however, has long recognized its 
duty and has accepted it both in form and in 
spirit. But it is willing to look again at its 
product. 

Even a casual reading of philosophy and 
ethics makes it clear that the maintenance of 
a stable moral order in a rapidly changing 
world calls for Aristotelian insight. One of the 
most acute and penetrating thinkers of our 
time, Walter Lippman, writes a volume and 
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cannot find a more satisfactory title than A 
Preface to Morals. 

Says Lippman—“There no longer exists a 
moral code which the moralist can interpret, 
administer, and enforce. The effect of that is 
moral anarchy within and without. Since 
there is no principle under modern conditions 
which authorizes the re-establishment of a 
moral code, the moralist, 
unless he revises his opin- 
ions, becomes entirely inef- 
fectual. To revise his 
premises can, under the 
circumstances, mean only 
one thing: that he occupies 
himself with the problem 
of how to encourage that 
growth into maturity, that 
outgrowing of naive desire, 
that cultivation of disinter- 
estedness, which render 
passion innocent and an 
authoritative morality un- 
necessary.” 

But even if we lived in a 
stable society whose pat- 
terns were all standard- 
ized, where. life was rigid 
and static, and where no 
one would be in doubt as to 
his rights and duties, we 
should still have the task 
of providing the technics 
with which to transmit and 
preserve this moral code. 
And this too is no work to be turned over to 
sentimentalists and exhorters. Hartshone and 
May in their Studies in Deceit and subsequent 
volumes have done pioneer work in setting up 
some scientific procedures. They indicate the 
complex and perplexing nature of the prob- 
lem. 

Where there is so much uncertainty in the 
field of morals and so little scientific material 
to help in devising effective methods of train- 
ing he would be bold indeed who would sug- 
gest that moral education or character train- 
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ing is something to be lightly legislated into a 
school program as another subject in an al- 
ready crowded curriculum. Any fond hopes 
that a simple system of instruction can be 
devised which will automatically bring order 
into a harassed and bewildered world ought 
not to be raised for they are doomed to failure 
as certain as Towers of Babel are to fall. 

Probably the school can do very little in the 
development of remedial measures—the ap- 
parent object of much of the present agita- 
tion. Sociologists know, for instance, that 
most cases of juvenile delinquency are due to 
broken homes, mental deficiency, economic dis- 
tress, and hereditary defects. Probably in all 
of these cases the school was the only favor- 
able environment in which the child lived. The 
moral conditions were much higher then he 
feund elsewhere. Perhaps he had even been 
sprayed with a highly scented idealism which 
while superficially effective could not possibly 
penetrate to the biologic and social causes of 
his maladjustment. Certainly the school could 
not be charged with his failure to conform to 
the moral standards of society. And until 
some of the social inequalities and evils which 
accentuate natural inclinations and foredoom 
these children to delinquency are corrected the 
school can play a small part in the prevention 
of the grosser forms of delinquency. 

Merely because the work is difficult or be- 
cause there are so many adverse forces to 
combat is no reason that the school should 
not assume—as it does—more than a fair 
share of the burden. The schools have always 
accepted responsbilities—sometimes it seems 
more than they should. Teachers are not re- 
creant to their duties and they certainly know 
that there are moral and spiritual values 
which all of the rapid shifts of the social 
and economic world do not change. The teach- 
er probably also believes that important as is 
her part the world outside the school is now 
as ever the arbiter between right and wrong. 
She recalls that long ago Plato said: 

“Will any private training enable the young 
man to stand firm against the overwhelming 
flood of popular opinion? Will he not have 
notions of good and evil which the public in 
general have—will he do as they do, and as 
they are such will he be?” 

What then can teachers do more than they 
are now doing? They must realize first that 
character education is not easily achieved— 
that there are no panaceas giving ready made 
solutions. There can be some definite instruc- 
tion in the area of our common moral prob- 
lems. Such instruction can be done better than 
it now is if the technics we now have are util- 
ized in this field. There is some assurance that 
a favorable moral atmosphere in the school 
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will in some degree carry over. There can be 
a recognition that there are deferred divi- 
dends in education, and that some seeds plant- 
ed now will develop late in life. The curricu- 
lum can include more art, music, and litera- 
ture for the purpose of leading pupils into the 
kingdom of the spirit where virtue finds its 
source. And above all the personal character 
of the teacher will communicate itself more 
than we seem to realize. By example teachers 
can set their faces against the prevailing so- 
cial discontent that leads to unhealthy cynic- 
ism or despair. And finally they must recog- 
nize that human behavior can be controlled 
only as other things in nature are controlled 
—by knowing and using its laws. 





A Score Card for Text Books 


A score card for the rating of textbooks 
was developed during the summer by John 
B. Boyer, assistant superintendent of North- 
umberland County schools, V. E. Lewis, su- 
pervising principal of Edwardsville schools, 
and L. A. Pelton, principal of the junior de 
partment of the G. A. R. High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, as a part of their summer work at 
Susquehanna University. A brief outline of 
the score card is as follows: 

Items 

I. General Considerations 
II. Format 
III. Subject Matter 

1. Content 
2. Organization 
IV. Methods of Presentation 


Score 
24 per cent 
12 per cent 


24 per cent 
24 per cent 
...-16 per cent 


100 per cent 





Research Division of the N. E. A. 


The division of publications of the N. E. A. 
in its current letter to state associations out 
lines the work of the Research Division in the 
National Education Association. The Research 


Division, headed by John K. Norton, is 
one of the nine major divisions of the N. 
E. A. headquarters staff. Its activities, while 
widely varied, may be grouped as follows: 
1. The collection, organization, interpretation, 
and distribution of educational statistics. 
2. The rendering of a wide variety of special 
services at the call of individual members, 
local, state, and national educational as- 
sociations, and their committees and de- 
partments. : 
8.The general promotion and coordination of 
educational progress through research. 





We are not what we think we are, but what 
we think, we are. 
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Critical and Constructive Suggestions 
From Surveys of Higher Education’ 


FLOYD W. 
Professor of Education, University 


lated to the work which I have been 

doing for the past six years. During this 
period a considerable part of my time has 
been devoted to a first-hand study of the prob- 
lems of institutions of higher learning. In 
most instances these problems have been 
studied by means of college and university 
surveys. During the period mentioned it has 
been my privilege to participate in surveys 
of more than one hundred and 
fifty colleges, junior colleges, 


T HE topic assigned to me is closely re- 
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upon which this analysis is based are now 
available in one book and two monographs 
which have been published since January of 
the current year.t 
I shall discuss first some of the recent im- 
provements which have been made in the busi- 
ness administrations of colleges and universi- 
ties. The tendency for institutions to increase 
their expenditures is one of the most significant 
of the trends which has appeared during re- 
cent years. As our country has 
developed institutions of high- 





normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, and universities. These 
institutions are scattered over 
a wide area, with more than 
forty states represented by in- 
stitutions which have been 
surveyed. The institutions sur- 
veyed include state controlled 
universities and land-grant 
colleges, privately endowed 
universities, privately endow- 
ed four-year colleges of lib- 
eral arts, state controlled 
teachers’ colleges, and both 
state controlled and privately 
endowed junior colleges. Dur- 
ing the present year and the 
year following my entire time 
is to be given to the direction 
of two survey programs. The 
first is a self-survey of The 
University of Chicago, made 
by members of the staff of the University and 
advanced graduate students, with funds pro- 
vided by the General Education Board. The 
second survey program includes an intensive 
study of one hundred and two institutions 
holding membership with the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Methodist institutions comprise secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. It is not my purpose to present at 
this time a statistical study, but merely to 
point out certain trends which I have observed 
in connection with my visits to these colleges 
and universities. Many of the statistical data 


Floyd W. 


* Address before a meeting of the Higher Educa- 
tion Department of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, held at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
December 26, 1929. 


er learning have multiplied 
until there are now more than 
1,400 colleges, junior colleges, 
universities, and professional 
schools. Recent years have wit- 
nessed not only an increase in 
the number of institutions of 
higher learning but an even 
greater increase proportion- 
ately in the number of students 
enrolled. During each decade 
for the past forty years the 
number of students has almost 
doubled. The colleges have 
been growing much more rap- 
idly than the total population. 
There are now approximately 
800,000 students in the institu- 
tions of higher learning of 
America. Increased enrolments 
have resulted in increased 
total expenditures. 

The two most important factors other than 
increased enrolments which have affected edu- 
cational costs are increased salaries for teach- 
ers and a decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. From 1912 to 1929, a period of seven- 
teen years, the average salary received by 
teachers in terms of dollars very nearly 





Reeves 


+ For further information see: 

(a) Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, College 
Organization and Administration. Indianapolis : Board 
of Education, Disciples of Christ, 1929. Pp. 324. 

(b “Some Aspects of Current Efforts 


) 
to Improve College Instruction,” Bulletin of the Bu- 


reau of School Service, I (December, 1928), Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky : Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky, Pp. 96. 

(c) The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Current Educational Readjustments in 
Higher Education, Yearbook Number XVII. — 
the University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 178. 
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doubled, although in terms of purchasing 
power the average salary is but slightly great- 
er now than it was in 1912. Thus, a large 
share of the increased cost of education is due 
to the change which has taken place in the 
value of the dollar. Factors other than in- 
creased enrolments, increased salaries for 
teachers, and depreciation in the value of the 
dollar have contributed also to the increased 
cost of education. Programs of research have 
been developed, technical courses have been 
established, and curricula in professional fields 
have been expanded. More students, more re- 
search, more varied courses, and more teachers 
at higher salaries—all of these factors have 
contributed to the increased total cost of high- 
er education. 

The economic situation in colleges and uni- 
versities resulting from increased costs has led 
to determined efforts to bring about more care- 
ful institutional bookkeeping and budgeting. 
In the past colleges and universities knew only 
approximately the actual cost of conducting 
the institution; little effort was made to dis- 
tribute these costs. The United States Bureau 
of Education has never yet been able to collect 
statistics comparable in form and substance. 
Now, however, an attempt is being made to 
develop cost systems in a number of institu- 
tions in various parts of the country. The 
adoption of improved methods of conducting 
their business affairs is one of the greatest 
needs of colleges and universities today. To 
one who studies the financial practices of in- 
stitutions of higher learning it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that greater educational ef- 
ficiency could be obtained at many of these 
institutions by a more business-like adminis- 
tration of available funds. Certainly a college 
is under obligation to its constituency to spend 
its income wisely before calling upon this con- 
stituency for increased support. 

Largely as a result of increased costs col- 
leges are attempting to meet the problem of 
increased enrolments by various selective pro- 
cesses for the admission of students. Many 
of the better institutions of the country are 
embarrassed with a larger number of full-time 
students than they can accommodate in an 
adequate manner. At some institutions a de- 
cision to limit enrolments has been made be- 
cause the authorities felt that further in- 
creases in numbers would not be for the best 
interests of the college, while many other in- 
stitutions, particularly since 1919 or 1920, 
have been forced to limit enrolments because 
of a lack of facilities with which to provide for 
increased numbers of students. This demand 
for greater care in the selection of students 
has resulted not only in increased knowledge 
of the predictive value of various criteria of 
scholastic success, but also in the development 
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of new methods for the selection of college 
students. Since 1918 “intelligence examina. 
tions” have been employed by a large number 
of colleges and universities as one of a nun- 
ber of bases for the selection of students. More 
recently, a number of institutions have begun 
to use “comprehensive examinations” for a 
similar purpose. A few colleges and universi- 
ties select students upon the basis of a num. 
ber of criteria, including intelligence tests, 
subject-matter tests, high school grades, rank 
in high school class, and estimates of character 
and qualities of leadership. 


Studies which have been made dealing with 
the prediction of scholastic success show that 
it is extremely likely that admission to college 
is often denied to young men and women who, 
if admitted, would succeed in their college work 
better than do some of those who now gain ad- 
mission. It is evident also that large numbers 
of students who, upon the basis of intelligence 
test scores and other criteria of ability to suc- 
ceed in college, are doomed to failure, are now 
admitted to many colleges and universities. 
Only a few institutions in selecting their stu- 
dents are making maximum use of the criteria 
which are available for the prediction of 
scholastic success. 


I shall next discuss the problem of curricv- 
lum revision. One of the most important 
trends in higher education is that of curricu- 
lum reconstruction. The curricula of colleges 
and universities are now undergoing marked 
changes. Most of these changes are related in 
one way or another to the reorganization which 
is taking place in our entire educational sys- 
tem. In so far as it is related to colleges and 
universities, this reorganization manifests 
itself in the establishment of terminal courses 
in independent junior colleges maintained in 
connection with high schools, and in the sepa- 
ration of the programs of four-year institu- 
tions into junior-college and _ senior-college 
divisions. 

Colleges are tending to recognize more and 
more that the functions of the first two years 
of college, which are spent mainly in providing 
for breadth of training, are more closely al- 
lied with the functions of the senior high 
school than they are with those of the two 
later years of the liberal arts college. The 
chief function of the upper division of the 
college appears to be specialization, while that 
of the lower division is general education. 
Whether the curriculum be a professional! one 
in law, commerce, or medicine, or a non-pro- 
fessional one in any specialized field such as 
English or chemistry, institutions are tending 
more and more to recognize that the methods 
of selecting subject matter in the senior coilege 
should be essentially different from those best 
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adapted to the high school and to the junior 
college. 

More frequently than was formerly the case, 
requirements are being based upon courses 
completed in high school or upon the results 
of objective tests in subject-matter fields. 
Thirty per cent of the institutions now allow 
college credits for excess high-school units, 
with the result that students having such ex- 
cess units are free to devote more of their 
time than would otherwise be possible to 
courses in which they may be particularly in- 
terested. Another means of co-ordinating the 
high-school and college curriculums is through 
a variation in the content of the subject matter 
included in first-year college courses, with the 
result that students who have completed a 
high-school unit in a particular field will not 
be required to take the same course in college 
as that taken by students who have not had 
this unit. However, not all institutions which 
vary the courses to meet the diverse needs of 
students follow this plan of variation. In some 
cases the subject matter of a course is varied 
to meet the professional needs of students, 
with the result that special courses are organ- 
ized in a number of fields for students with 
special interests. 

There appear to be two conflicting theories 
offered in justification for specialization in 
college work. One is that intensive study in 
some field is essential for general training 
purposes; the other is that specialization has, 
either directly or indirectly, a vocational pur- 
pose. The first theory is that upon which the 
principle of major and minor sequences is 
based. The second represents a somewhat more 
recent development of so-called fields of con- 
centration. These fields of concentration, while 
usually stated in terms of courses, in reality 
represent curricula. The goal is an understand- 
ing of a given field. To attain this goal, the 
student is given courses or readings in many 
related subjects chosen from a number of de- 
partments, in lieu of selecting major and 
minor fields and giving most of his attention 
to a study of the subject matter of two or 
three departments. Many institutions which 
have subsituted a field of concentration for 
groups of courses organized as major and 
minor sequences have developed the plan of 
giving a comprehensive examination to test 
the students’ mastery of the field including 
all of the courses taken irrespective of the 
departments in which these courses are of- 
fered. 

Among the most significant tendencies dis- 
cernible among colleges of liberal arts today 
is the swing back from free electives to a 
group of more fixed curricula. This does not 
mean that the old prescribed program of 
studies is being reinstated. Educators no longer 
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accept the principle upon the basis of which 
the classics thrived two generations ago. 
However, they do accept the principle upon 
which that prescribed course of study 
was based. Overloading of subject matter 
produced the free elective system. Lead- 
ers in education allowed the sudden inrush of 
new knowledge to drive them to adopt this 
method of meeting the situation which devel- 
oped. The free elective system has been ade- 
quately tested and its evils are now apparent 
to all. In the reaction which has set in many 
modern educators are advocating a system of 
increasing requirements at the junior-college 
level and increasing opportunities for speciali- 
zation at the senior-college level. The tend- 
ency now appearing is to expose the student 
to a well-organized and broad body of general 
knowledge during the junior-college period 
preceding the more intensive specialization of 
senior college and graduate study and profes- 
sional training. 

The curricula of the junior-college division 
are being revised to insure a_ reasonable 
amount of familiarity upon the part of stu- 
dents with the world in which they live. The 
system of group electives has not proved satis- 
factory as a means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose. There is a feeling that all students need 
a common intellectual world. This feeling is 
manifesting itself in common required courses. 
In many institutions the so-called orientation 
or survey courses are planned to assist in ac- 
complishing this result. During the past three 
years the number of institutions offering 
courses which are termed “freshman orienta- 
tion courses,” or “freshman survey courses” 
has more than doubled. Approximately two- 
thirds of the institutions visited have devel- 
oped survey courses of one type or another. 
The content of these courses consists of mate- 
rials selected from various fields of knowledge 
combined into courses designed to give stu- 
dents an understanding of the complicated 
world in which they live. The general survey 
courses offered, most frequently, are in the 
fields of social science and the fine arts. The 
scope of these courses is broad. For example, 
the survey course in social science includes his- 
tory, political science, sociology, economics, and 
sometimes philosophy and psychology. This 
development of general survey courses is one 
of the most significant tendencies of recent 
years in the revision of the curricula of the 
lower divisions of four-year colleges of liberal 
arts. : 

Going beyond the development of these sin- 
gle courses, however, is the tendency appear- 


‘ ing to make much more fixed curricula for the 


students of the junior-college division. It ap- 
pears at least possible that the next few 
years will witness the development of this 
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tendency to a point where many institutions 
will prescribe the greater portion of the work 
at the junior-college level for those students 
wishing general cultural training. In increas- 
ing the junior-college requirements no tendency 
is apparent to place back into the curriculum 
increased language requirements. Social sci- 
ences and sciences are replacing the languages 
as required subjects. 


In the election of fields for intensive study 
at the senior-college level students are tending 
more and more to select those fields dealing 
with social problems, such as English litera- 
ture, history and social sciences, philosophy, 
psychology, and biological sciences; foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics are being selected as 
fields for specialization much less frequently 
than was formerly the case. 


Closely related to the problems of curricu- 
lum revision are the problems connected with 
attempts of institutions to individualize in- 
struction. Measures for individualizing in- 
struction are being used by an increasing num- 
ber of colleges and universities. The method 
most frequently employed is some form of 
“honors course.” At the present time approxi- 
mately one-half of the institutions which we 
have surveyed have what they term honors 
courses for juniors and seniors in some or in 
all departments. Of these institutions having 
honors courses more than one-half have es- 
tablished these courses within the past three 
years. 


In establishing honors-course programs most 
of the colleges have adopted the Swarthmore 
College plan or a modified form of this plan. 
The essential elements of the plan have been 
set forth by a member of the staff of Swarth- 
more College in the following statement: 
“Honors students are excused from the ordi- 
nary examinations and course requirements. 
Instead, they are expected to spend two years 
in mastering a certain definitely outlined field 
of knowledge over which they are examined 
at the end of their two years’ work. Their in- 
struction is mainly individual, and a large 
part of their work is done independently by 
their own reading.” 

At a few institutions the plan differs from 
that of Swarthmore in that honors students 
take courses with other students, and, in addi- 
tion, carry on special investigations in some 
field of concentration. At all of the institutions 
offering honors courses from which informa- 
tion was obtained, the plan includes a general 
final examination in the field of concentration. 


Honors courses are still in an experimental 
stage in American institutions. However, the 
experience of those institutions which have 
adopted the plan is very promising. Certainly 
it has stimulated interest upon the part of 
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students in the intellectual life of the institn. 
tion. The development of honors courses con. 
stitutes one of the more important of the 
trends in undergraduate training and will pos. 
sibly be influential in bringing about a re. 
organization of secondary and higher educa. 
tion. Honors courses at the senior-college level 
approach graduate instruction in method and 
value. A wide acceptance of the honors plan 
may easily result in a more complete separa- 
tion of the junior college and senior college, 
in the union, at an earlier date, of the senior 
college and the graduate school, and in a frank 
recognition that junior-college work is sec- 
ondary in nature, while senior-college work, 
for the more capable students, at least, may 
be conducted to best advantage by the most 
acceptable graduate methods of instruction. 


The tutorial method of instruction (includ- 
ing tutors and honors directors) is an essen- 
tial part of the honors-course program at a 
considerable number of institutions. This 
method of instruction is also employed in a 
few colleges where the honors courses have 
not been developed. The tutorial method, which 
is a modification of the Oxford tutorial sys- 
tem, is designed to substitute the mastery of 
a subject for the accumulation of credits in 
separate courses. Intellectuai initiative is ex- 
pected of the student and he is given large in- 
dependence as a means of developing such in- 
itiative. The instructor meets the student fre- 
quently for personal conferences, and throug. 
these conferences guides him in his study. 


A few institutions have developed indepen- 
dent study plans which are not designated as 
honors courses. Students of exceptional ability 
in the junior or senior years may enroll for 
independent study courses, a faculty member 
serving as adviser to each student enrolled 
for independent work. Students enrolled for 
independent work are frequently excused from 
attendance at lectures and recitations. 


As an administrative procedure to provide 
for individual differences ability grouping is 
employed by approximately one-third of the 
institutions visited. At some institutions the 
basis of sectioning students is the so-called 
intelligence tests; at other institutions, subject- 
matter tests are employed for this purpose. 
A few colleges use both intelligence tests and 
subject-matter tests for purposes of student 
classification. Although most of the institu- 
tions which have sectioned students upon the 
basis of ability state the plan is helpful, yet 
there seems to be little evidence of any attempt 
to measure objectively the effectiveness of such 
sectioning. There is need for measurement of 
this type. 


Along with the attempts to improve the ma- 
terials of the curriculum and to individualiz 
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instruction has been an attempt to improve 
the teaching procedure. A method used fre- 
quently by colleges and universities for the 
improvement of college teaching consists of 
education courses, lectures, and forums for 
faculty members for the discussion of instruc- 
tional problems. Education courses taken by 
college teachers may be grouped into four 
classes: (1) resident courses in higher edu- 
cation; (2) extension courses in higher educa- 
tion offered for credit; (3) non-credit exten- 
sion courses in higher education; (4) educa- 
tion courses not designed primarily for col- 
lege teachers. Although few institutions of 
higher learning require education courses of 
their teachers, instructors are electing such 
courses in ever increasing numbers. At most 
of the institutions offering resident courses in 
higher education the courses are open both to 
faculty members and to graduate students whe 
are not faculty members. At some institutions 
the administration has brought pressure to 
bear upon younger faculty members to at- 
tend courses of this type. At other institutions 
attendance is voluntary. The number of exten- 
sion courses offered in higher education is 
increasing, although this number is still small. 
Some of the institutions included among those 
surveyed offered last year, or plan to offer 
this year, non-credit extension courses in high- 
er education for the members of their faculties. 
These courses consist of series of lectures by 
specialists from universities offering exten- 
sion work. The number of college teachers 
electing general education courses not designed 
primarily for college teachers appears to be 
increasing rapidly. Some of the education 
courses designed for high school teachers have 
been found to be of value also for college 
teachers. A considerable number of college 
teachers have also elected special-method 
courses in the subjects which they are teaching. 


In their efforts to improve college teaching, 
institutions are tending more and more to seek 
the opinions of students and alumni concern- 
ing the solution of problems of an administra- 
tive and instructional nature. Surveys have 
been made by students at several institutions. 
The attitudes of students have been obtained 
with reference to a number of vital problems 
among which are the aims of the college, the 
effectiveness of the curricula in accomplishing 
these aims, the organization of the institution, 
the value of certain extra-curricular activities, 
the relative efficiency of various methods of 
instruction, and the qualities necessary for 
success in college teaching. The authorities at 
the institution where these studies have been 
made state that many helpful suggestions have 
been obtained from students and alumni when 
staff members have been willing to take the 
trouble to find out what students and alumni 
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think about matters of administration, organi- 
zation, and instruction. 


Although the number of institutions conduct- 
ing programs of an experimental nature is in- 
creasing, there are some educators who be- 
lieve that the normal increase in this direction 
is being interfered with to some extent by the 
increasing influence of standardizing agencies. 
In general, the influence of such agencies is 
in the direction of uniformity among institu- 
tions. During the past five years the influence 
and importance of these associations have in- 
creased markedly. The regional associations 
of colleges and secondary schools exercise more 
powerful influences today upon colleges in the 
regions in which they operate than does any 
other force, either national or local. The tend- 
ency toward uniformity has also been promoted 
by the American Council on Education through 
its adoption a few years ago of standards for 
colleges, junior colleges, and teacher-training 
institutions. These standards were published 
with the recommendation that regional asso- 
ciations adopt them. Practically all of the re- 
gional associations have followed the sugges- 
tion and have adopted the Council’s standards, 
either completely or in part. These standards 
have also been adopted by the Association of 
American Universities which now examines in- 
stitutions for the purpose of accreditation. 


A frequent criticism made of the work of 
standardizing agencies is that most of the 
standards set up by such agencies have been 
arrived at in a more or less arbitrary manner. 
Few standards represent results of scientific 
investigations in the field of higher education. 
Undoubtedly, many of these standards ought 


_to be modified in the light of objective evidence 


bearing upon the points involved. There is con- 
siderable feeling among a number of educa- 
tors that colleges are becoming over-standard- 
ized to the injury of the programs of the in- 
stitutions. The solution appears to be in the 
direction of more objective studies in the field 
of higher education, in order that data may 
be obtained which will lead to more satisfac- 
tory bases for accreditment. 


One of the most hopeful signs, with refer- 
ence to the work of standardizing agencies, is 
the effort some of them are now making to 
evaluate the work of colleges upon a basis 
more objective than that formerly employed. 
At the present time the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association is leading the way in an 
attempt to obtain objective evidence which will 
serve as a basis for revised standards. A pre- 
liminary study of certain of the standards of 
the North Central Association, made by the 
speaker in collaboration with Professor John 
Dale Russell of the University of Kentucky 
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for a committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion, has recently been published by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky.* 


The North Central Association has com- 
mitted itself to a program of testing in an ob- 
jective manner the validity of the present 
standards, with the view to revising these stand- 
ards if evidence should be obtained indicating 
that the present standards are failing to ac- 
cemplish the purposes for which they were 
designed. Through the instrument of the col- 
lege survey, means have also been provided 
by the North Central Association whereby a 
high-grade institution may be surveyed and 
accredited upon the basis of the quality of 
the work which the institution is doing, irre- 
spective of the fact that the institution may 
not be meeting all of the formal and more or 
less arbitrary standards of the Association. 


In summary of this discussion, it may be 
pointed out that first-hand observation of what 
is going on in the colleges and universities 
of this country makes it perfectly clear that 
the scientific spirit is at last beginning to 
operate in the field of professional education 
at the level of the college and the university. 
With relatively few exceptions, the instruc- 
tional techniques employed in institutions of 
higher learning are still of a crude “rule of 
thumb” type. When consideration is given, 
however, to the recency of the development 
of scientific methods of attack in the field of 
education, there appears to be little reason for 
discouragement. Years of fruitful work at the 
levels of the elementary and secondary schools 
have made available valuable techniques for 
investigation, many of which are equally ap- 
plicable to education at the higher levels. 


A considerable number of the colleges and 
universities included in the surveys which have 
been made are now beginning to use objective 
methods in the analysis of their instructional 
problems. Mention has been made of the fact 
that in a number of colleges of America ob- 
jective measurement of the products of higher 
education is being conducted as a regular part 
of the classroom procedure. Students are be- 
ing classified and placed in sections upon the 
basis of ability, determined in part by the 
instruments of objective measurement. There 
appears to be little doubt but that the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the analysis of the 
problems of higher education may be said to 
be the most important single trend discernible 
in the field of higher education during the pres- 
ent generation. 


* Floyd W Reeves and John Dale Russell, “The 
Measurement of College Excellence,” Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. I, No. 4, (June, 1929) 
rs sam Kentucky, The University of Kentucky. 
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Vergilianum Celebration 
Peabody High School 
Pittsburgh 


As its share in the celebration of Vergil’s 
birth, Peabody High School of Pittsburgh 
presented a pageant-drama on Monday after- 
noon, January 20, for the student body, and 
on Tuesday evening, January 21, for parents, 
patrons, Vergil alumni, and other friends of 
the classics. It is estimated that about 2,500 
saw the production. 

For the text of the play, Margaret Case, a 
member of the Latin Department, chose Prof. 
Frank Miller’s translation in blank verse of 
the Dido and Aeneas episode from the Aeneid. 
The story from the landing of Aeneas and the 
Trojans at Carthage, to Dido’s death was de- 
picted in nine scenes, including notably temple 
and banquet scenes. Students of the Latin 
department were cast for the speaking parts, 
as well as for the Dido and Aeneas attendants. 
Great attention was given in order that the 
costuming should be both correct and colorful. 
Ably assisting the cast were members of the 
school chorus who also were in costume and 
whose singing was a corporate part of the 
drama. Then, in the banquet scene, the ban- 
queters were entertained by a soloist from the 
chorus and a group of interpretative dancers, 
also in costume, from the gymnasium classes. 
There were in all eighty persons who took 
part, exclusive of the orchestra of fifty-five 
who not only accompanied throughout the 
pageant but played special numbers as well. 
All in all, the music was a distinctive and 
lovely part of the whole. 


The stage setting was in imitation of mod- 
ern Shakespearean production, consisting of 
one heavy outdoor set for the entire stage at 
the back, topped by Greek columns. To the 
left in the foreground rose the steps and the 
portico of a temple with painted frieze in black 
and Pompeiian red, depicting the struggles of 
the Trojan war. 

The production called forth the generous 
help of students and teachers not only of the 
musical department under Florence Schute 
and Wallace Frost and the gymnasium de- 
partment under Claudia Zitzman, but also of 
the art department under Byrd Neal and Jean 
Thoburn; the pottery department under 
George Miller; the sewing department under 
Helen Mates; and the workshop under Henry 
Ries, as everything used in the play was 
made within the school. The result was 
a schoolwide interest in the project, which 
at the time of the production spread 
outside to the school locality. In this way 
the Latin Department, who sponsored the 
affair, felt they had brought Vergil’s great 
ness to their school. 
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Reading and Study in Grade One 


GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 
Wniversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


not realize fully, perhaps, that when she 

is teaching the child to read she is laying 
the foundation for many types of formal and 
informal learning that are involved in later 
reading and study. Reading is rightly ar- 
preached from the point of view of the child— 
itis to be a joyous experience filled with many 
opportunities for pleasure. But probably not 
enough teachers realize the importance of lay- 
ing the foundation in the first grade for read- 
ing attitudes, knowledges, skills, habits, and 
appreciations which are later to become so 
important in enabling the child to succeed in 
many of the more formal learnings of the 
school and in much of the informal learning 
which comes from wide reading. 


There has been lacking a clear idea of the 
desirable objectives in the development of at- 
titudes, knowledges, skills, and habits in grade 
one. It is necessary before the teacher can 
guide the child in the formation of desirable 
reading and study habits, that she know what 
these are. I believe that teachers may be 
helped by a study of the following tentative 
list of attitudes, knowledges, skills, and habits 
which it is believed children may attain 
through guidance in the primary grades. It 
is suggested that the teacher plan activities 
leading to the attainment of these objectives 
and that she check her pupils occasionally to 
note the progress that is being made. Her 
teaching then becomes true educational guid- 
ance in the formation of desirable habits of 
feeling, acting, and thinking which are neces- 
sary in reading and study activities. 

A check list of desirable reading and study 
altitudes, knowledges, skills, and habits for 
primary grades—This list is tentative and 
suggestive. No complete listing of a thor- 
oughly scientific character is available. The 
list suggests certain traits, abilities, attitudes, 
and habits that children should be guided to 
form. Not all children will attain all the ob- 
jectives suggested here. An ideal is set up to- 
ward which the teacher may work. These ob- 
jectives are reached through pupil activity 
guided by the teacher. The teacher can esti- 
mate progress by frequently checking the at- 
tainments of pupils against the objectives. 
JL Attitudes—Mental and emotional sets, 
interests, ideals, and appreciations growing 
out of school activities and desirable for pupils 
to form: 

(1) Liking the school. (2) liking the teacher, 


ike average teacher of grade one does 


(3) wanting to read, (4) liking books, (5) lik- 
ing to be in a reading group, (6) admiration 
for a good reader, (7) curiosity about the 
printed word, (8) perseverance in learning to 
read, (9) liking to read for the pleasure of 
others, (10) interest in different kinds of books, 
(11) disposition to find answers to questions 
in books, (12) pride in ability to read. 

II. Knowledge—Types of information con- 
cerning reading and study which it is desirable 
for the child to acquire: 


(1) How to care for a book; (2) how to 


open a book; (3) how to find a selection; (4) 
how to choose a book for a given purpose; 
as, to read aloud, answer a question, or find 
good pictures; (5) how books are made; (6) 
who makes books; (7) different types of books; 

(9) some of the 
(10) how to get a 


(8) what books are for; 
best books for children; 
beok at the library. 

III. Skills and habits in abilities essential 
to successful work with books and of which 
the pupil tends to make use in his reading and 
study: 

(1) Rapid and accurate word recognition; 
(2) ability to attack new words successfully; 
(3) rapid and accurate interpretation of 
thought; (4) ability to locate answers to 
question, main ideas, and supporting details; 
(5) ability to sense the plan of a selection 
(organization); (6) ability to reproduce 
words and ideas (reporting); (7) ability to 
summarize the thought of a paragraph, page, 
or story; (8) ability to discuss material read; 
(9) ability to supplement thought from ex- 
perience; (10) ability to evaluate material 
for different purposes; (11) ability to re- 
member important ideas; (12) ability to ap- 
preciate printed material; (13) ability to use 
ideas gained from reading for specific pur- 
poses, as, to entertain, to solve a problem, or 
to assist in planning new activity; (14) ability 
to acquire ideas from direct observation, ex- 
periment, etc.; (15) ability to learn from list- 
ening; (16) ability to solve simple mental 
problems with data gathered from direct ex- 
perience and from books. 

The ability is listed as a desirable type of 
skill. When a child has attained facility in 


‘the use of a specific ability, he has then formed 


a desirable reading and study habit. 

In her attempts to teach children in such a 
way that they may be forming habits favorable 
to the development of ability to read and 
study, the teacher will meet some difficult 
problems. 


409 — 
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One of the first problems of the teacher is 
to develop a liking for reading. This oppor- 
tunity is often slighted if not entirely neg- 
lected. Readiness for reading is assumed when, 
as a matter of fact, the child’s experience has 
not been of such a nature that he is interested 
in either books or reading. Many children at 
this point are inducted into the difficult process 
of learning to read and forced to spend many 
hours of distasteful drill in an activity the 
need for which is not felt and the nature of 
which is not understood. In the initial stages 
of reading instruction, too much care cannot 
be taken in guiding the child skilfully, particu- 
larly with respect to the development of good 
attitudes toward books and a desire to learn 
to read so that he may enjoy them. Some of 
the most skilful teachers of reading now take 
considerable pains to encourage the develop- 
ment of favorable attitudes toward reading 
as an activity at this time. Lessons based upon 
the experiences of children are thought to be 
excellent for this purpose. Some of the mental 
attitudes that children should probably form 
toward reading in this grade may be tenta- 
tively enumerated as follows: liking books, 
liking to read, liking to listen to reading, curi- 
osity about new books, a disposition to care 
for books intelligently, curiosity about words 
and sentences, and a disposition to play at 
reading. If children develop these attitudes 
during the first year, there is very little ques- 
tion that they are learning to read well and 
that they are developing a mind-set toward 
books and reading activities that will dispose 
them toward effective study later on in situa- 
tions in which reading is a factor. But the 
teacher must consciously aim to achieve these 
ends through skilful selection of reading ac- 
tivities and through the use of appropriate 
technics in the teaching of reading. They will 
not develop unless the teacher is aiming to 
bring about their development. 


A second problem in preparing children for 
successful study activity is the development 
of adequate reading skill. Skill in word recog- 
nition and pronunciation has, in the past, as- 
sumed the place of major importance in the 
first-grade reading program. Naturally, word 
recognition is of first importance as a neces- 
sary technic in reading. The danger that is 
ever present, however, is that of making word 
recognition seem to the child the be-all and 
end-all of reading. Other necessary skills, 
comprehension, organization, retention, and 


ability to use books in various ways, may be: 


neglected in the teacher’s anxiety to develop 
a vocabulary of words and to secure readi- 
ness in recognition. It is necessary, therefore, 
for her to have in mind clearly at least the 
major skills in reading and to realize the sig- 
nificance of developing them so that the child 
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may become a thoughtful reader as well as 
a skilled sounder of words. In the difficult task 
of teaching the child to learn to recognize and 
pronounce words, the teacher must not neglect 
to develop skill in continuous reading for 
thought. For it is this latter kind of reading 
that is in such constant use in later study 
situations. 

A third problem in initial training in read- 
ing is that of giving the child a rich experience 
with materials of various kinds. In the writer’s 
opinion, the error so often made in the past 
is that of restricting the child’s reading ex- 
perience to children’s classics alone. This 
practice is in line with the laudable ambition 
to teach the child to love the best of the time- 
tried classics of the past. The danger in the 
use of such material is that of giving the child 
only a one-sided reading experience. He will 
he compelled by circumstance to study a great 
deal of simple factual prose which may or 
may not have great literary qualities; but he 
must, nevertheless, learn to read it. The tend- 
ency within the past few years toward using a * 
so-called “study reader” for part of the child’s 
reading material in the first grade seems not 
only logical but extremely sensible. It is just 
possible that the habit of reading story-mate- 
rial exclusively, which is a pernicious practice 
of later childhood and early youth, is due to 
the mind-set toward reading furnished the 
child by the primary reading material of the 
past. 

A fourth problem in developing ability to 
read and study in primary grades is that of 
guidance in the attainment of the fundamental 
reading, observing, constructing, and thinking 
habits that are essential in effective learning 
or study. An outline of these habits as be- 
havior outcomes of training in the first grade 
is suggested in this article for the guidance 
of teachers. Furthermore, teachers need to 
understand thoroughly that the conduct of chil- 
dren in reading and study is determined by 
their opportunity to form these habits through 
both formal and informal learning exercises 
in the first, as well as in later grades. 

And finally, the first grade teacher must 
come to understand that the starting period 
in most learning experiences is the crucial 
time. The failure of children to form good 
attitudes towards books, study activities, and 
the school in general may often be attributed 
to his experience in the first grade. Failure to 
succeed measurably at this time in the activi- 
ties of the school, marks many a child for fu- 
ture failure, retardation, and elimination who 
otherwise might have succeeded. 





THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women has contributed 
$100,000 to the building fund of the college. 
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Teachers’ Code Found to Rest 
on Tribunals’ 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
President of the University of the State of New York and State Commissioner of Education 


and national, have of late shown the 

greatest interest and activity in the crea- 
tion of a code of ethics for their members. 
This is a milestone marking the development 
of teaching into a profession. Theoretically, 
aprofession, as distinct from a business, places 
service to society above mere money-making. 
It recognizes that the scientific knowledge and 
corresponding skill upon which it is based are 
an inheritance won by the labors and struggles 
of humanity through the ages. 


A\ ana nations, of teachers, both state 


Frank Pierrepont Graves 


It indicates that, while professional men 
are temporarily trustees of that knowledge and 
skill, the possession really belongs to society 
as a whole and should not be prostituted to 
private gain. The welfare of the community, 
state, and nation is dependent upon the service 
rendered by the profession concerned, and 
professional men and women should feel under 
moral obligations to the community and each 
other to execute this service properly. 

DEFINE IDEALS OF SERVICE 

Hence it has become common for various 
professions to formulate codes proclaiming the 
ideal of service to the public and of better 
protection to its members, and to establish 


*Abstract of an article printed in the Sunday 
issue, January 26, of the New York Herald Tribune. 


judicial bodies to discipline those guilty of 
infractions among the members. Such codes 
and powers have long since been established 
in the professions of law, medicine, dentistry, 
ministry, architecture, engineering, and jour- 
nalism, and have more recently been develop- 
ing in crafts that are aspiring to become pro- 
fessions. 

This setting up of a control over professional 
relations has been making rapid progress 
among teachers of late as teaching has more 
and more gained permanency as an occupation 
and has standardized its activities and the 
requirements for admission to its membership. 
The professionalization of teaching has natur- 
ally been accompanied by an effort to crystal- 
lize its ideals and service in a code of ethics. 


CopE FoR NATION ISSUED 


This movement has been especially rapid in 
the teaching profession since 1919. Up to 
that time only eight states had adopted pro- 
fessional codes, whereas during the following 
decade two dozen undertook such a formula- 
tion of ideals. New codes have been composed 
in more than two-thirds of the states and the 
National Education Association has issued a 
code for the country as a whole. 

Probably this activity has been hastened by 
the shifting conditions and new needs produced 
by the social break-up following the World 
War. The development of these regulations 
by teachers’ organizations has certainly been 
paralleled by a similar progress in all profes- 
sions and semi-professions, and literally hun- 
dreds of new codes or reorganized old ones 
have sprung up in the various fields of high- 
class vocations. 

In education one of the most interesting 
early codes was that adopted by the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association in 
1916. With but slight changes, it is still being 
used in the state. It has had a wide influence 
upon the phraseology appearing in the codes 
of other states, but the language employed is 
very general in nature. This document con- 
stituted a good beginning and has been fol- 
lowed by more practical documents in various 
states. 

The Pennsylvania code has made the most 
complete presentation of ethics to govern the 
teaching profession and is the most represen- 
tative. It was approved by the state associa- 


(Turn to page 441) 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 
Regional Groups 
LUZERNE COUNTY 


The second conference of the Luzerne 
County Regional Press Association was held 
at the G. A. R. Memorial High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, January 80, at 4:30 P. M. The twenty- 
one schools represented at the conference were: 
Ashley, Coughlin, Duryea, Edwardsville, Forty 
‘Fort, G. A. R. Memorial, Hanover Township, 
Kingston, Larksville, Nanticoke, Newport, 
Pittston, Plains, Plymouth, Plymouth Town- 
ship, St. Ann’s Academy, St. Mary’s, St. Nich- 
olas, West Pittston, Wilkes-Barre Institute, 
and Wyoming Seminary. 

Guest speakers for the session were Rachel 
Turner, assistant dean of women of the State 
Teachers’ College, Bloomsburg; Frederick G. 
Johnson, executive vice-president of the 
Wilkes-Barre Record; Allen E. Bacon, prin- 
cipal of G. A. R. Memorial High School; and 
M. Elizabeth Matthews, secretary-treasurer of 
the P.S. PA. 


Ninety-nine of the 126 representatives who 
attended the session were entertained at a 
delicious supper served by the students of the 
high school and the staff of the Blue and Gray 
under the supervision of Marian R. Hogg, di- 
rector of activities. 


TRI-COUNTY SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The Hershey Broadcaster of Hershey High 
School, Mary E. Clemens, faculty adviser, en- 
tertained the Tri-County School Press Asso- 
ciation on Saturday, February 8. The morn- 
ing session was addressed by staff members 
of papers represented and by A. M. Hinkel, 
supervising principal of Derry Township 
Schools. A feature of the program was the 
motion picture, “The Making of a Great News- 
paper.” After the picture round table group 
discussions were held. 

Following lunch served in the high school 
cafeteria, the staff of the Broadcaster enter- 
sained with a program of music and sketches. 


YorK-ADAMS COUNTIES 


The regional conference of York and Adams 
Counties was held at Hanover, Tuesday even- 
ing, February 25. The staff of the Orange and 
Black, Hanover High School’s publication of 
which Paul C. Gast is faculty adviser, acted 
as host to the representatives of other school 
papers. 

WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 

Faculty advisers of school publications in 
the Western Convention District will meet in 
Pittsburgh April 12 to hear an address by 
Rowena Harvey, faculty adviser of the South 
Side Times, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Standards for School 
Publications* 


I. Student publications are for, by, and of 
the students. They have no place for commer- 
cialized material. 

II. Student publications aim to serve the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and aid 
in building up the honor and good name of the 
school. 

III. Student publications should sell to the 
general public the idea that the school is the 
hope of America and expects therefore the ac- 
tive support of all citizens. 

IV. A student publication written by the 
faculty is sailing under false colors. 

V. School publications are not operated for 
the mere purpose of teaching journalism. The 
first purpose is to present the creative work of 
students in all branches of work and to serve 
as a medium of construction and creative edu- 
cational publicity. 

VI. The school publication is a powerful 
ally to school authorities. 

VII. Under wise and sympathetic leader- 
ship, the school publication requires no censor- 
ship, for censorship thus becomes automatic 
through the staff’s feeling of pride and self- 
respect. 

VIII. Students who do the highest type of 
work on the school publication deserve scholas- 
tic credit for that work. 

IX. The school publication is not the ward 
of any single department but is an asset to all 
departments and the school as a whole. 

X. Wholesome rivalry between publications 
is desirable, but excessive efforts to attain only 
temporary standards for contests are mere 
pretense. 

XI. Many errors in a school publication 
are more to be desired than a school publica- 
tion written by the faculty. 

XII. The school press is not an extra-cur- 
ricular but an allied-curricular activity with 
both vocational and academic values. 





CANONSBURG held inspection day for its new 
home economics building on February 7. From 
two to five and from seven to nine o’clock, one 
thousand visitors were at the building, which 
is a separate unit from the high school. The 
building contains a foods laboratory with six 
tables; a clothing laboratory; a living room, 
dining room, and two bedrooms completely fur- 
nished; a cafeteria; and a modern gas fur- 
nace room with laundry and ironing accon- 
modations complete. This building, which cost 
slightly over twenty-five thousand dollars, is in 
charge of Fannie E. Ruley. 

* From an address by Lambert Greenawalt, Presi- 


dent, P. S. E. A., at the New Castle Convention, De- 
cember 27, 1929. 
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Convention District Meetings 
SPRING OF 1930 
Every member of the Association in four 
of our convention districts will be interested 
in one or more of the following announce- 
ments: 


1. NORTHEASTERN, MARCH 7 AND 8 


Walter A. Geesey, president, and his asso- 
ciates have distributed programs of the 
Bloomsburg meeting, March 7 and 8, to all 
members in the Northeastern convention dis- 
trict. Imported speakers: Frank D. Slutz, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Earle D. Bruner, George Junior Re- 
public of Western Pennsylvania, Grove City; 
Carl Schrader, Boston, Mass.; Hollis Dann, 
New York University; and Ben D. Wood, Co- 
lumbia College, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y. 


2. SOUTHEASTERN, APRIL 2-5 
Preparations are being made to present one 
of the most outstanding programs in recent 
years during the joint sessions of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week and the 
Southeastern Convention District of the Penn- 


‘sylvania State Education Association at the 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


April 2-5 inclusive. 


The following persons have already been en- 
gaged to appear on one or more of the 
programs: 

Wm. John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Sir Michael Sadler, 
Oxford, England; Ellwood P. Cubberley, Le- 
land Stanford University; Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; Leo J. Brueckner, Professor; Elementary 
Education and Supervision, University of 
Minnesota; C. J. Anderson, Director, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin; 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
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Schools, Providence; Worth McClure, Profes- 
sor, Elementary Administration, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo; E. G. Blackstone, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; E. Ruth Pyrtle, President of the 
National Education Association; W. Lee Gil- 
more, President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; John A. H. Keith, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Josiah H. 
Penniman, Provost, University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 
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One of the outstanding features will be a 
series of twelve demonstration lessons. 

Among the outstanding topics for the pro- 
gram are the following: 

Legislation programs—What makes for leg- 
islation? Selling education; finance and taxa- 
tion programs—distribution of state subsi- 
dies; State educational associations programs 
—constitution, organization; teacher organiza- 
tions; series of programs; demonstration les- 
sons; character education; exploitation and 
propaganda in schools; teacher welfare; adult 
education; visual education; rural school su- 
pervision; county unit of administration; edu- 
cational guidance; educational measurement 
programs; symposium-teacher training; em- 
ployment, placement, and supervision of new 
teachers; elementary education programs; sec- 
ondary education programs; comparative edu- 
cation programs. 

38. SOUTHERN, APRIL 11 AND 12 

Walter E. Severance, president, and the 
executive committee have perfected arrange- 
ments for the Lancaster meeting. William 
Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, will lecture Friday evening. 
Rollo Walter Brown will speak Saturday fore- 
noon on the “Creative Spirit.” Section meet- 
ings will be held Saturday forenoon. 


4. WESTERN, APRIL 11 AND 12 


The favorable action of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, upon the suggestion of 
Superintendent Davidson, to declare Friday, 
April 11, 1930 an institute day for the Pitts- 
burgh teachers insures a record attendance 
at the meeting of the Enlarged Conference on 
Education in Western Pennsylvania on April 

11 and 12. 

Large conferences on elementary, secondary, 
teacher training, and character education, and 
on educational administration, will be held 
on the forenoon of Friday. Friday afternoon 
will be devoted to a general meeting for all 
members of the conference and for a business 
meeting of the Western Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A. On Friday evening a num- 
ber of groups will hold dinner meetings. 

The entire Saturday forenoon will be given 
to meetings of sectional groups, thus assuring 
ample time for the presentation of papers by 
outstanding educational leaders of the country 
and for adequate discussion of them. 

The annual dinner of the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education Alumni Asso- — 
ciation will be held on the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 10. 
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Executive Council Meeting 
JANUARY 18, 1930 

Pursuant to the call of the President, W. 
Lee Gilmore, the 1930 Executive Council held 
its first meeting at Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., Saturday, 
January 18, 1930, at 9:30 A. M. President 

Gilmore opened the meeting with prayer. 
Members of the Executive Council present 
were: W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; C. R. Fos- 
ter, Indiana; C. A. Anderson, Brookville; 
James C. Bay, Easton; Martha E. Boyer, 
Philadelphia; Arthur W. Ferguson, Swarth- 
more; Irene Hower, Norristown; Gertrude 
Lake, Johnstown; James C. Miller, Philadel- 


phia; John H. Tyson, Upper Darby; and 
Ralph W. Wright, Johnstown. 
Absent but accounted for. John A. H. 


Keith, Harrisburg; Julia Wade Abbot, Phila- 
delphia. 
Absent: Calvin Hogg, Slippery Rock. 
THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS AS FOLLOWS 
I. The President—Problems to be Solved: 
President Gilmore explained briefly that the 
problems to be solved by the 1930 Executive 
Council are as follows: 


1. Welfare Program 


a. The Lloyd Mifflln Memorial Home 
b. Relief of “Former Teachers” 
ce. Group Insurance 
2. The Association’s Platform 
8. The 1931 Legislative Program 
4. The Convention Districts 
5. The Budget 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary 
The Executive Secretary presented a ten- 
page report which dealt with the following 
items: 
1. Membership 
2. Financial Statement and Cost of New 
Castle Convention 
8. THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL-— 
Editorial Policy 
4. Relief of Former Teachers in Financial 
Distress 
5. The Routine of our Business Procedure 
6. Research 
7. Personnel of Headquarters Staff 


Item 4. Relief of Former Teachers in Financial 
Distress: The New Castle House of Delegates ap- 
proved the recommendation of Doctor E. C. Broome. 
Philadelphia, Chairman of the 1929 Committee on 
Former Teachers, that no former teacher be compelled 
to live on less than $40.00 a month. 

They also approved the following resolution by 
Doctor Broome: 

Resolved, That this House of Delegates approves 
of the continuance of financial aid to superannuated 
teachers to be administered in a way later to be 
decided. 


III. The 1930 Convention 


On motion of Doctor Foster, seconded by 
Doctor Miller, the Executive Council voted 
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unanimously to accept the invitation of Wil- 
liamsport for the 1930 convention. They also 
adopted the following schedule: 


Dec. 80, Tuesday— 

10:00 A. M. Departments 

2:00 P. M. Departments (If a second meeting 

is desired) 

4:00 P. M. House of Delegates 

7:15 P. M. First General Session 

10:00 P. M. Informal Reception and Dance 
Dec. 31, Wednesday— 

9:80 A. M. House of Delegates 

9:30 A. M. Sections and Round Tables 

1:30 P. M. Second General Session 

7:15 P. M. Third General Session 


IV. Representative to the National Couwnc'l 
of Teachers’ Retirement Systems, At- 
lantic City 

Pursuant to the action of the House of Dele- 
gates, Superintendent Bay nominated Doctor 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, as the Associa- 

tion’s representative to the National Council 

of Teachers’ Retirement Systems. Seconded by 

Doctor Ferguson. Carried. 


V. Committee Appointments: 
President Gilmore announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 
1. Elections 
Arthur W. 
Swarthmore 
John H. Tyson, Upper Darby 
Gertrude Lake, Johnstown 
2. Budget 
W. Lee Gilmore, Chairman, Oakmont 
C. R. Foster, Indiana 
Julia Wade Abbot, Philadelphia 
James C. Bay, Easton 
James C. Miller, Philadelphia 
8. Revision of the Constitution 
Joseph F. Noonan, Chairman, Mahanoy 


Ferguson, Chairman, 


City 
Martha E. Boyer, 6420 N. 12th St. 
Philadelphia 


Will Grant Chambers, State College 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
4. Credentials 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, for 3 years 


5. Women’s Legislative Council 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


6. Commission on Professional Ethics 


Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, for 
3 years 
7. Tenure 
James R. Gilligan, Chairman, Dunmore 
Florence M. Franklin, Peabody High, 


Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Kniss, Juniata 
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Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Charles A. Miller, South Brownsville 
Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 


VI. Teacher Welfare 

After discussion, Doctor Foster moved that 
the Welfare Committee be requested by the 
Executive Council to solicit voluntary contri- 
butions for the welfare work of the Association 
for the current year on the same basis as last 
year. Seconded. Carried. 


VII. Letter to Mr. P. R. Baker, Tenant of 
Cloverton, Columbia, Pa. 

Mr. P. R. Baker, the tenant of Cloverton, 
has been informed to vacate Cloverton by July 
1, 1980. In lieu of the action of the House of 
Delegates at New Castle in providing $20,000 
from the Permanent Fund of the Association 
for immediate repairs on Cloverton, Doctor 
Foster moved that the President be authorized 
to make arrangements with Mr. Baker to 
vacate our property at Cloverton May 1, 1939 
if possible and not later than July 1, 1930. 
Seconded. Carried. 


VIII. Budget for 1930 

The budget committee of the Executive 
Council presented a budget on which they had 
worked the two preceding days. As amended 
and adopted it is as follows: 
January 2, 1930, Balance on hand in cur- 


WG SE wc direst wiecesisecces vats $27,673 01 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 
1,.Membership Dues ......... $59,000 00 
2. Advertising : 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
|| VRIRARAARRASSrc ry rr 30.000 00 
3, Subscriptions to the Journal. 2,000 00 
4.Interest on Daily Bank Bal- 
RECON sect rckeccnvaeness 500 00 
MONGME Cones pierces awe ns a 6,000 00 
6.State Appropriation : 
Distributing Journal to Sec- 
retaries of School Boards. 5,200 00 
7. Commercial Exhibits: 
Williamsport Convention 1,000 00 
8 Miscellaneous ............- 400 00 
104,100 00 
$131,773 01 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
1.General Control 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council ...... $2,000 00 
Executive Secretary and 
po eee rere 1,600 00 
Architect’® £08 ...c.6cc000. 500 00 
Attorney’s fees ........... 500 00 
Printing and Stationery.... 1,300 00 
Office and Addressograph 
MUMEIION “cue caweeces 1,000 00 
On ee ea eae 1,200 00 
Telephone and Telegraph... 300 00 
Freight, Express, etc...,... 100 00 
BUGIIOPR: 1668 Sic ccecc cscs 100 00 
Treasurer’s Bond ......... 62 50 
—————— $8, 662 50 


2.Personal Service (Salaries 
for 12 months) : 
Executive Secretary 
Director of Research 
Assistant Editor 
Secretary 
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Asst. to Research Director. $1,800 00 
Re er er 1.500 00 
Addressograph Clerk ...... 1.560 00 
Mailing List Clerk ........ 1,440 00 
Extra Clerical Help ....... 2,000 00 
RGR wiécacterbweeweee 300 00 
$29,960 00 
3. Association Activities : 
1. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
GOUMMAD:  Wdavatneneseses $43,000 00 
2. National Meetings: 
Atlantic City.. $ 200 00 
Columbus 3,000 00 
3,200 00 
3. State Meetings: 
WHBSMIANGTE 666 ccc ccc 5,000 00 
4. Convention Districts: 
The basis of support is 
12%c for each member en- 
rolled for the current year 
and $1,000 is provided for 
assistance to the conven- 
tion districts whose enrol- 
ment would not provide 
$1,000. The President is 
authorized to make the 
Gistribation .ccccccceces 8,500 00 
5. Annual Conference of 
Presidents of Conven- 
tion Districta@ ........ 250 00 
6. Committees : 
Association 
Depts. for 
in cidentals 
11 at $50 $ 550 00 
Prefes- 
sional Ethics 250 00 
Legisla- 
SIWE éccccee 1,000 00 
Necrology - 25 00 
Permanent 
Fund and 
Headquarters 50 00 
Revision of 
Constitution 300 00 
Represen- 
tative to An- 
nual Meeting 
of Retire- 
ment Assn. 50 00 
po Rees 200 00 
Women’s Legis- 
lative Council 50 00 
Teacher Wel- 
pr 500 00 
—————-__ 2,975 00 
7. Dues to Other 
Organizations: 
E uca- 
tional Press 
Assn. of 
America ... $ 5 00 
Harrisburg 
Chamber of 
Commerce .. 25 00 
National Or- 
ganization of 
Secretaries of 
State Edu. 
BS coun 10 00 
National Edu- 
eation Assn. 100 00 
Service Bureau 
of State Edu. 
GEPRE 100 00 
Women's Legis- 
lative Council 5 00 
World Federa- 
tion of Edu- 
cation Assns. 10 00 
Ce 255 00 
ee eer 2,500 


4. Permanent Headquarters 
Janitom Gervice .....cccece $650 00 
Se startekennnnce caovaews 600 00 
Gas, Water, Light, & Power 250 00 


1,500 00 
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5. Maintenance 
Painting and New Roof 


6. Fived Charges 
Insurance: 
Compensation 


$1,500 00 


7. Capital Outlay 
Equipment : 
Office 1,000 00 
8. Retirement Contribution for Association 
Employees 
9. Miscellaneous 
18,950 51 


$131,773 01 


IX. Adjournment 
At 3:55 P. M. the Executive Council ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





Teacher Welfare Committee 


The new standing committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare, authorized by the Association by consti- 
tutional amendment at the New Castle conven- 
tion, December 27, 1929, met at Norwood, Co- 
lumbia, Pa., Friday forenoon, February 7, 
with all seven members present. 

At the request of the Executive Council, the 
committee voted unanimously to solicit volun- 
tary contributions to the welfare fund of 50 
cents or more a member for the relief of former 
teachers in financial distess. They also de- 
cided to increase the basis of relief from an 
income of $20 a month to that of $30 a month. 

The committee approved the application of 
ten former teachers for relief, but disapproved 
the application of nine. The total number of 
beneficiaries is now 42. 


Personnel of committee: 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 





Board of Trustees 
LiLoyD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL HOME 

With all sixteen members present, the Board 
of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home met at the Elks Club, Columbia, Pa., 
Friday, February 7, at noon, and organized by 
electing the following officers: 

President, Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

Vice-President, Edwin C. Broome, Philadel- 
phia 

Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 
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They agreed on the desirability of increas- 
ing the permanent endowment fund and on 
opening the home by next fall for a limited 
number of retired women teachers. 

The following sub-committees were author- 
ized: 

1. Committee on reconditioning Cloverton 

2. Committee on furnishings 

3. Committee on plan of operation 

4. Committee on rules and regulations gov- 
erning admissions and management of the 

Home 

. Committee on by-laws and procedure of the 
Board of Trustees 


Personnel of the Board: 

Seven members of Committee on Teacher 
Welfare 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia 

John B. Kennedy, Columbia 

G. Harold Antrim, Point Pleasant Beach, 

N.J. 

Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 

Elizabeth Z. Minich, Columbia 

Loretta R. Minich, Columbia 

J. E. Senft, Attorney, Columbia 

Roy K. Garber, Banker, Columbia 

Harry C. Zeamer, Business Man, Columbia 





P. I. A. A. Bulletin 


Vol. I, No. 1 of the Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Association ap- 
peared early in February. It is a most cred- 
itable publication, 7 x 10, double column, of 48 
pages. Most appropriately, it is dedicated to 
Superintendent Charles S. Davis, Steelton, 
who is president of the P.I. A.A. It contains 
articles by J. Foster Gehrett, secretary of the 
W.P.I.A.A., M. B. Horner, Washington, Pa., 
and R. C. Whitten, manager of the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations. Among the illustrations are cuts of 
the Advisory Committee of the Girls Commit- 
tee of the P.I. A. A.; Hazleton’s 1929 Basket- 
ball Champions; Sharon’s runners-up; Lock 
Haven’s Track Team, 1929; Peabody’s winning 
team; Williamsport’s Football Champions; Al- 
toona’s Champions; Clairton’s Football Chan- 
pions; and _ Burgettstown’s, Gettysburg’s, 
Schuylkill Haven’s, and Larksville’s district 
champions. 


Over 500 junior and senior high schools are 
now members of the P.I. A. A. The permanent 
secretary and editor, Edmund Wicht, has an 
office in P.S. E. A. Headquarters at 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The P.I. A.A. is the first subsidiary organi- 
zation of the P.S.E.A. to employ a full-time 
secretary. Which organization will be the next 
to do so? 
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Katherine Foulke 


Katherine Foulke, a teacher in Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, has been elected as- 
sistant to S. E. Weber, associate superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of personnel, by the 
board of education. The position pays $4,500 
salary for ten months. 

Miss Foulke holds the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M. from the University of Pittsburgh and 
has done graduate work at that university, 
and at the Universities of Chicago and Yale. 
Her experience includes grade and high school 
teaching in New Castle and an assistant pro- 
fessorship of secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She has also served on 
summer and extension faculties at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Miss Foulke was a member of the Tenur2 
Committee of the P. S. E. A. for four years, 
1925-28 inclusive. She was for six years a 
national trustee of the Educational Fund of 
the P. E. O. Sisterhood and for four years, 
national corresponding secretary of the hon- 
orary fraternity, Pi Lambda Theta. As the 
first national corresponding secretary of that 
fraternity she was largely influential in es- 
tablishing the first strategic chapters and in- 
fluencing the policy of the national organiza- 
tion. 





A dean must be an expert in personality. 
To be interesting we must become interested. 
We must be social-minded, broad in vision, 
forceful, fine, at home in many fields, and with 
many types of people.—Thyrsa W. Amos. 
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Cecil H. Dean 

Cecil H. Dean, who was recently elected 
assistant to Associate Superintendent S. E. 
Weber of the department of personnel, Pitts- 
burgh Schools, attended elementary school in 
Braddock. She prepared for college during 
two years of residence and study in England 
and France and was graduated from Wellesley 
College in 1901. She spent three summers in 
post-graduate work in English and education 
at Columbia University and took her Master’s 
Degree at the University of Pittsburgh in 
1925. 

Miss Dean served as teacher and principal 
of North Braddock High School from 1901 
until 1916 with the exception of two years 
spent in study abroad. In 1916 she entered 
Schenley High School as teacher of English. 

Miss Dean was editor of The Pittsburgh 
Teachers Bulletin in 1921, 1923, and 1924 and 
has served on many committees in connection 
with the work of the city schools and the 
teachers’ association. In 1927 she was presi- 
dent of the Western Convention District of the 
P.S. E. A. 





English 

A Frenchman was relating his experiences 
in studying the English language. “When I 
discovered that if I was quick I was fast,” he 
said, “and that if I was tied I was fast, and 
if I sported too freely, I was fast, and that 
not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged. 

“But when I came across the sentence, ‘The 
first one won one one-dollar prize,’ I gave up 
trying to learn English.” 

We wonder what complications arose when 
he tried to learn the pronunciation of such 
words as rough, though, through, tough, and 
the like?—The Book Builder. 
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Secretaries of School Boards 


The Association of School Board Secretaries 
held its seventeenth annual convention in Har- 
risburg, February 4, 1930. The report of the 
Committee on School Fire Insurance received 
special consideration, the chairman making a 
plea for the organized support of both this 
Association and the State School Directors’ 
Association. 

The convention decided to increase the dues 
from $1 to $2 a year and to pay the secretary 
$100 a year. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

President, Floyd Siegfried, Wilkes-Barre. 

Vice-President, Ciarence Wylie, Arnold. 

Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 

Treasurer, Clifford F. Frey, Bethlehem. 





State School Directors’ 
Association 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association held its thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion in Harrisburg February 5 and 6, 1930. 
The attendance was approximately 1,000, the 
largest in the history of the Association. The 
program arranged by the president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Anderson, Aspinwall, was good, and the 
inieresL was keen. A most attractive feature 
was the Boys’ Chorus of Cass Township, 
Schuylkill County, Mary H. Muldowney, 
Director. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 

First. We express our regret for the Teach- 
ers’ Continuing Contract Bill as it now stands 
upon the Statute Books of the Commonwealth, 
and we most earnestly pray the next Legisla- 
ture for the repeal of the same. 

Second. Section 517, as amended, would read 
as follows: 

Section 517. Any school director voting 
for, or any officer approving a school order 
for the payment of school funds for any 
other purpose, or drawn in any other man- 
ner, than that provided in this Act, shall, 
together with the surety or sureties on his 
bond, in addition to the penalty herein pro- 
vided, be individually liable to the District 
for the amount thereof. Provided, however, 
that on appeal from an auditor’s report it 
shall be within the discretion of the court 
having jurisdiction of the matter, to sus- 
tain or not to sustain a surcharge where it 
appears that the appellant or appellants 
acted honestly and in good faith for the 
best interests of the School District, and 
where no loss or damage to the School Dis- 
trict resulted from the action of such an 
appellant or appellants. 

Third. Whereas, Section 3705 of the School 
Code relating to School Districts owning and 
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operating buses for transportation of school 
children limits reimbursement for depreciation 
and repairs to $100 per annum per bus; also 
limits the maximum to one district to $3,000, 
which limitations nullify the apparent interest 
of the law. 

Be It Resolved, That the State School Direc- 
tors’ Convention go on record as favoring the 
amendment of this section so that districts 
owning buses shall receive an amount more 
in accord with the amount charged by commer- 
cial transportation companies. 

Fourth, Resolved, That we recommend the 
re-districting of each County throughout the 
State for the purpose of more advanced con- 
solidation, with the idea of meeting the indi- 
vidual needs of the child better in the way 
of academic and vocational training. 

Signed: 
GEORGE R. NortH, 
CHARLES R. HOoWER, 
L. V. STOUDNOUR, 
Mrs. J. W. WRIGHT, 
Mrs. OTTo HOLLMAN. 

The report was adopted with some dissent- 
ing votes. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

WHEREAS, There is much delay in getting 
plans for School Buildings approved in the 
offices of the Department of Public Instruction 
and the Department of Labor and Industry; 
and WHEREAS, The School Directors of Penn- 
sylvania highly value the services rendered in 
these offices, Resolved, That we recommend the 
employment of more help, if necessary, in these 
offices in order that plans may come through 
more promptly. 

WHEREAS, There is need of more and better 
libraries in the schools throughout the State, 
and progress toward the providing of adequate 
libraries is very slow; Resolved, That we urge 
teachers, school directors, and superintendents 
throughout the Commonwealth to take steps 
as rapidly as possible to provide adequate 
school libraries for all children. 

WHEREAS, In nearly all school districts there 
are pupils who, through defect of sight, hear- 
ing, or health, or through mental slowness or 
infirmity, not only do not get the benefit of 
their time and labor spent in school, but hinder 
pupils of normal health and ability, and 
WHEREAS, The facilities of the State for guiding 
and helping retarded children and for caring 
for those children who are unable to work with 
average children, are inadequate; Resolved, 
That we urge the provision of additional fa- 
cilities for aiding and caring for handicapped 
children. 

WHEREAS, Some illiteracy still exists in the 
State; Resolved, That more strenuous measures 
should be taken to free Pennsylvania from 
illiterates. 
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WHEREAS, Our country is suffering through 
the increase of those who rob and kill and who 
unlawfully sell opium and alcoholic liquors, 
and who as voters are careless and as officers 
are grafters; Resolved, That we emphasize the 
greater need of teaching children respect for 
law and obedience to law and a sense of civic 
duty and official integrity. 

WHEREAS, In the building up of our towns 
and cities and in the development of our indus- 
tries, there is employment for very few of our 
boys outside of the school year until they are 
above 16 years of age, and WHEREAS, This 
enforced idleness during two to four months of 
summer vacation is greatly detrimental to the 
habits and character of the boys of Pennsyl- 
vania; Resolved, That for the benefit of such 
unemployed boys, the school buildings, grounds, 
and equipment should be made available dur- 
ing the summer months. 

WHEREAS, There has never been in the his- 
tory of nations a time when treaties availed 
as adequate protection for weak or unguarded 
nations, and WHEREAS, Arguments, supplica- 
tions, and tears have never availed to secure 
or maintain justice, liberty, and independence 
for any nation; Resolved, That we recommend 
to our State Department of Public Instruction 
the consideration of plans for more general 
and more effective education in this State for 
national defense, and further ,Resolved, That 
this convention express its approval of all effec- 
tive activities and organizations looking to- 
ward international understanding and good- 
will and world peace. 

Resolved, That we recommend the appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee of three on 
Teachers’ Contracts, which committee shall co- 
operate with the Legislative Committee. This 
committee to be appointed bythe President of 
the Association, one for one year, one for two 
years, one for three years, with provision that 
each succeeding president shall appoint one 
member for three years in addition to making 
appointment to fill the unexpired term when 
any vacancy may occur. 

S. R. McCuure, Chairman, Allegheny County. 

Mrs. LEwIs DOWNING, Chester County. 

GEORGE A. MINCEMOYER, Cumberland County. 

CHARLES M. DoLL, Montgomery County. 

H. M. Lessic, Montgomery County. 

Rev. C. N. Moors, Butler County. 

Oscar F. SKEATH, Schuylkill County. 

Wituis H. Lapy, Adams County. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

President, Edwin P. Young, Towanda. 

First Vice-President, R. M. Baldridge, McKees- 
port. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Joseph Scatter- 
good, West Chester. 

Third Vice-President, William H. Phillips, 
Kingston. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Anna L. Brenneman, P. 
O. Box 1108, Harrisburg. 
DIRECTORS 
Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale. 
David Miller, Allentown. 
Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarthmore. 
Charles V. Adams, Lycoming County. 
George B. Murray, Fayette County. 





School Subjects Prominent on 
Mental Hygiene Program 

Schools, education, and the relation between 
teacher and child hold prominent places on 
the program of the First International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene, just announced from 
administrative headquarters, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. This Congress is to be 
held at Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 1930. 
It is expected that educators, psychiatrists, 
general medical practitioners, psychologists, 
social workers, and others will be present from 
many countries. President Hoover has accepted 
the honorary presidency of the Congress, and 
twenty-eight countries are already represented 
on the Committee on Organization. 

Among subjects bearing on education listed 
on the program are the following: 

(a) Problems presented by children of spe- 
cial type: (1) the child with superior intelli- 
gence; (2) the neurotic child; (3) the child 
with sensory and motor defects. 

(b) Organization of special types of clini- 
cal service, as grade and high school clinics, 
college clinics, clinics in social welfare agen- 
cies, in courts, and elsewhere. 

(c) Special problems of adolescence. 

(d) Significance of teacher-child and par- 
ent-child relationships in character and per- 
sonality development. 

(e) Value of mental hygiene in the school 
and classroom: grade school, high school, 
college. 

(f) The training of parents and teachers to 
a more thorough understanding of the child. 

(g) Mental hygiene in personnel work and 
vocational guidance. 

(h) The pre-school child. 

In addition, personal problems of adjust- 
ment will be discussed—and a very wide range 
of topics relating to mental hygiene. The im- 
portance of mental hygiene as a health problem 
will be canvassed, and the part which mental 
hygiene plays in bringing happier and more 
efficient relationships into the lives of every- 
body. Research in the mental hygiene field, 
psychiatric social service, treatment of patients 
in hospitals, mental hygiene aspects of delin- 
quency—and other subjects will be considered. 

It is the purpose of the Congress to survey 
mental hygiene advance throughout the world, 
and to draft a list of objectives to be sought 
for in the mental hygiene field in all countries. 
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C. E. Dickey 


The Principals’ Round Table of Allegheny 
County devoted its January 25 dinner meeting 
to the recognition of Superintendent C. E. 
Dickey’s twenty-five years of faithful, efficient 
service in the schools of that county. Nearly 
3800 assembled in the banquet hall of the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, and witnessed 
the presentation to him of a life membership 
in the P. S. E. A. by President W. Lee Gil- 
more, Oakmont; a life membership in the N. 
E. A. by Jacob M. Berkey, retired, Berlin; a 
Howard watch with platinum case by J. C. 
Werner, supervising principal, Coraopolis; and 
thirty-six American Beauty roses to Mrs. 
Dickey by Margaret McKee, supervising prin- 
cipal, North Fayette Township. The N. E. A. 
membership included certificate, card, pin, and 
key. These gifts were made possible by ten- 
cent contributions from nearly 2,000 teachers 
and principals of Allegheny County. Assistant 
County Superintendent S. H. Replogle read 
congratulatory telegrams from John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Mrs. Edith D. Davison, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, and V. A. Martin, Supervisor of 
Vocational Agricultural Education—all of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 

Martin Grove Brumbaugh, president of Ju- 
niata College, made the principal address on 
Marks of a Great Teacher. “Great teachers,” 
he said, “are great givers to their kind, great 
livers with power to ring the rising bell of a 
boy’s heart, and great lovers of their fellow- 
men.” 

The officers of the Allegheny County Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table are: 

President, M. C. Harner, Forest Hills 

Vice-President, Loyal S. Marshall, Spring- 

dale 

Secretary, M. A. Steiner, Ingram 

Treasurer, H. H. Poole, Leetsdale 
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Why is An X-President? 


Pursuant to the official call of the factotum 
eleven ex-presidents, one ex-president-about-to- 
be, and the ex-ecutive secretary of the P. 8. 
E. A. assembled in the private dining room of 
The Castleton at 6 P. M., December 27, for the 
annual feed and gab fest,—an ex-cellent ex- 
hibit of ex-actly thirteen ex-ecutives. 

The range of presidential administrations 
represented covered a period of twenty-one 
years, from “Richey Rex” (1908) to “Foster 
the Frisky” (1929). Eleven living ex-presi- 
dents were absent but sent messages of regret. 
Only three of the last thirteen presidents were 
among the missing. The venerable former sec- 
retary of the association, Dr. McCaskey, 
brought the number of absentees to exactly one 
dozen. 

The dinner served showed in its variety and 
quality the usual discriminating care and taste 
of the official factotum, “Charlie the Cherub” 
(1917). “Richey Rex” (1908) the Nestor of 
the party, presided at the head of the table, 
ruling the more turbulent members with a 
parliamentary hand. 

The usual round of after dinner speaking 
took on an unusually serious tone, possibly in- 
dicating a more sober mien on the part of the 
more recent members. Everybody spoke, but 
the less said about the oratory the better, with 
a few notable exceptions. “William the Silver 
Tongued” (1923) spoke out of turn and brief- 
ly because he had to leave early for the audi- 
torium where a huge audience was waiting to 
“hang on his words” (we prefer electrocution 
to hanging, but everyone to his taste!). 
“Charles the Bald” (1926) was both sentimen- 
tal and statistical. Gray’s Elegy was given by 
Jessie (1925), a poem of harmony and phil- 
anthropy. “Weber the Wanderer” (1918) 
apologized for leaving Pennsylvania and hav- 
ing to come back. The best speech was made 
by “Charlie the Cherub” (1917) who merely 
read the letters and telegrams from the ab- 
sentees. The rest of us talked. 

On complaint of “William of Columbia” 
(1921) that the meetings are getting too-ter- 
ribly tame, and on his motion, it was voted 
to authorize him to draw up a form of initia- 
tion into the order which would convince fu- 
ture entrants that the ex-presidents are not 
exactly either senescents or saints. 

Having nothing further to do, and assum- 
ing that “Foster the Frisky” (1929) and “Wil- 
liam the Silver Tongued” (1923) were prob- 
ably through speaking at the big meeting we 
adjourned to the big tent. 

: — anybody tell me how to get rid of this 
job? 
Superciliously submitted, 
“CHAMBERS THE CONSCRIPTED” 
Secretary Involuntary 
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George Wheeler 


George Wheeler of Philadelphia, associate 
superintendent in charge of high schools, has 
resigned his position and will retire at the 
end of the present term. Dr. Wheeler, who has 
been connected with the school system for 
thirty-six years, is the father of the junior 
high school idea in Philadelphia. 

At the age of seventeen, Dr. Wheeler began 
his teaching career in country schools. While 
teaching he studied during the spring terms 
at the Normal School at West Chester. After 
three years he went to school an entire term and 
graduated from the Normal School in 1886. 

Shortly after graduation Dr. Wheeler be- 
came principal of the schools at Unionville, 
Chester County, and later he was principal of 
the school at Pine Grove, Schuylkill County, 
his home town. From there he went to a 
private school at Doylestown, where he taught 
three years before entering ‘the Philadelphia 
School System as a grade teacher in 1893. 

Dr. Wheeler received the degree of B.S. 
from Temple University in 1905 and the de- 
gree of Ped.D. later. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of this university 
and on the board of directors of the Presser 
Home for Retired Musicians. 





American School of the Air 


Headed by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, and W. John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, a general advis- 
ory board for the recently announced Ameri- 
can School of the Air, which will bring to- 
gether one of the most distinguished groups of 
nationally known educators ever assembled for 
a single purpose, has been announced by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the Grigs- 
by-Grunow Company, co-sponsors of the ex- 
perimental radio school. 
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At a meeting held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, in conjunction with the annual 
Conference of State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, Ray S. Erlandson, educational director 
of the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Alice Keith, 
director of the American School of the Air, 
and Warren H. Pierce, educational director of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, made pub- 
lic complete details of the plans for this edu- 
cational series which will be presented twice 
weekly for seventeen weeks starting February 
4, Approximately forty state educational heads 
listened intently to the outline of the new 
project. 

Broadcasts will be each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoon from 2:30 to 3:00 Eastern 
Standard Time. The programs, which are un- 
der the supervision of Alice Keith, broadcast- 
ing director for the American School, and 
Ray Erlandson, educational director of the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, co-sponsors of the 
school, have been divided into two distinct 
parts. 


Each Tuesday afternoon broadcast will be 
devoted to a dramatization of the historical 
episodes surrounding the life of some great 
figure in American history. The two greatest 
radio playwrights in America have been em- 
ployed for this series, Henry Fiske Carleton 
and William Ford Manley, both former pro- 
fessors at New York University. These two 
men collaborated in producing the two famous 
series, “Great Moments in History” and “Bib- 
lical Drama.” Under their skilled direction the 
children who listen to these broadcasts will 
not only hear the story of Columbus, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Daniel 
Boone among others, but they will stand on the 
deck beside Columbus, searching with him for 
the first sight of land, cross the Delaware with 
Washington, stand in the throng before Lin- 
coln as he makes his Gettysburg address, and 
march with Boone through the trackless for- 
ests of the virgin west. 


The Thursday broadcasts are to be divided 
into several different classes. Among the sub- 
jects which have been tentatively settled upon 
for presentation are American Literature, 
American music, civics, nature study, and 
health and hygiene. Each subject will be pre- 
sented in a different manner, games, musical 
dramalogues, and debates being among the 
methods to be utilized. 


On state, county, and local school superin- 
tendents and classroom teachers will fall one 
of the most important tasks in connection with 
this experimental series. That is in the matter 
of measuring the effects of this broadcasting 
and presenting constructive criticism for its 
improvement. The majority of the state school 
superintendents of the country have indicated 
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their willingness to serve as state chairmen 
for a nationwide Committee on Evaluation. 
The state superintendents are expected to des- 
ignate certain teachers and local superinten- 
dents to have their classes listen to each of the 
broadcasts and submit their detailed criticism 
from which conclusions will be drawn as to the 
changes necessary to improve the program for 
the next school year. 

It is planned to issue a monthly bibliog- 
raphy, which will be prepared under the su- 
pervision of Effie Powers of the American 
Library Association, in order that pupils may 
do correlative reading for the radio course. 
This bibliography will be mailed to all libraries 
and schools. 

A complete syllabus of the subjects to be 
presented by the American School has been 
prepared by Miss Keith and Mr. Erlandson. 
This will be distributed to all schools interest- 
ed in the course in order that teachers may 
prepare the pupils in advance for each broad- 
cast. 





Columbus Convention 
of the N. E. A. 


The president of the National Education 
Association, E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebr., is 
building the program of the Columbus, Ohio, 
convention around the theme: Vital Values 
in Education with special emphasis on the 
international point of view, the art of living, 
and creative learning. The convention will 
open Saturday evening, June 28, with a con- 
cert by local talent. On Sunday afternoon a 
vesper service will be held and in the evening 
a conference on religious education. 

The mornings and evenings will be given 
over to general sessions and meetings of the 
Representative Assembly and the afternoons 
to meetings of departments and allied organi- 
zations. On Wednesday afternoon, the city of 
Columbus will be hosts to the teachers in a 
sight-seeing tour of the city which will include 
a visit to the airport. The convention will 
close Friday morning, July 4, with a patri- 
otic mass meeting, the program for which will 
be built around the theme “National Apprecia- 
tion of Country as a Vital Value in Education.” 

P. S. E. A. Headquarters will be maintained 
at the Neil House and it is hoped that all 
Pennsylvanians will call there, register, and 
secure a Pennsylvania badge. 

All roads lead to Columbus next summer 
and it is hoped that teachers will begin at 
once to make their plans to attend the con- 
vention. Those who have had the experience 
of attending one of these great summer meet- 
ings will not want to miss the inspiration of 
this one and those who have never had this 
privilege have a rich experience in prospect. 
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Commercial Education 
Association of 
Western Pennsylvania 


The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will hold its semi-annual 
meeting at Pittsburgh, in the Frick Training 
School, Saturday, April 5, 1930, at 9:00 A. M. 
This will be a meeting of special interest to 
all commercial teachers and high school prin- 
cipals, as it features four teaching demonstra- 
tions to be given by educators who are nation- 
ally prominent in their fields of work. Some 
phase of work will be taught in the subjects 
of bookkeeping, junior business training, short- 
hand, and typewriting. The persons who will 
give these demonstrations come through the 
courtesy of the Southwestern Publishing 
Company, Ginn & Company, and the Gregg 
Publishing Company, respectively. 

An opportunity will be given for discussion 
following each demonstration. After the meet- 
ing, there will be a luncheon in the Georgian 
Room at Webster Hall. Those who attended 
the luncheon last Fall know that it is the real 
climax of the whole meeting. We urge you 
to be present. Kindly make reservation by 
sending $1.50 to A. E. Cole, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., not later than April 1. 
All who are interested are most heartily in- 
vited to attend both the meeting and luncheon. 





An Expanded Report Card 


The report card in use in the Hollidaysburg 
Public Schools submitted by Superintendent 
C. V. Erdly is worthy of comment. Space does 
not permit the complete duplication of the card. 
These features, however, are worthy of com- 
ment: 

1. Education for citizenship is listed as the 
chief aim and end of schools which gain 
their support from public funds raised 
through taxes. 

2.The school term is divided into six periods 
of six weeks each and a grade given for 
each six weeks’ period. 

3. Attitudes intended to show the ways in 
which the pupil’s civic spirit is made evi- 
dent in school life are graded. These are: 
carelessness, cooperation, fairness, indus- 
try, initiative, and promptness. 

4, Attendance and the regular school subjects 
are graded in the usual way. 

5. A weight-height-age report is indicated for 
each six weeks’ period. 

6. Ten suggestions on “How to Win” are in- 
dicated. An example is: Sleeping long 
hours with windows open. 

7. A medical inspection report with the defects 
needing attention and a statement of de- 
fects corrected concludes the report. 
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Guy Timmons 


Future Farmers of America 
KEYSTONE BRANCH 


At the organization meeting of the Keystone 
Branch of the Future Farmers of America 
held at Harrisburg in connection with the 
Farm Products Show, January 22, Guy Tim- 
mons, a senior in Trinity High School, Wash- 
ington, was elected president by delegates rep- 
resenting the member schools in the state. 
Other state officers elected at this meeting 
were: Malcolm Wilkins, Troy, vice-president; 
Adrian Austin, Charleston Township, secre- 
tary; Landis Heller, West Lampeter, treas- 
urer; Archie Haynes, Edinboro, reporter. 

The Future Farmers of America is a na- 
tional organization of boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture. Pennsylvania applied for 
admission to the organization during the sum- 
mer, and Trinity High School was one of the 
first schools of the state to be granted a local 
charter. There are at present forty-nine chap- 
ters in Pennsylvania. Two delegates from each 
chapter attended the state meeting and were 
given full power in the organization meeting. 

Guy Timmons is one of the outstanding boys 
of this rural high school, and has been very 
active in school work. He is editor-in-chief of 
the Olympus, treasurer of the senior class, 
president of the Trinity Chapter F. F. A., and 
has been active in judging events, state pro- 
ject contests, and notebook contests. He has 
aided in bringing the silver cup to Trinity 
for having the best school booth at the Wash- 
ington County Fair two years in succession. 

The purposes of the Future Farmers organi- 
zation as set forth in the State Constitution 
and By-Laws, are as follows: 

(1) To promote vocational agriculture in the rural 
communities of Pennsylvania 
(2) To create more interest in intelligent agricultural 


pursuits in Pennsylvania 
(3) To create and nurture a love of country life 
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(4) To provide recreation and educational entertain- 
ment for students in vocational agriculture 

(5) To promote thrift 

(6) To afford a medium for cooperative marketing 
and buying 

(7) To establish the confidence of the farm boy in 
himself and his work 

(8) TO promote scholarship and rural leadership 

(9) To foster an appreciative attitude toward co- 
operation through participation in its activities 


As a State Program, the delegates adopted 
the following activities: 


1. Conduct class project 

. Hold a Parents and Sons Banquet 

. Hold regular monthly meetings 

. Conduct project tour 

. Send delegates to State Meetings of the F. F. A. 

. Plan visiting day for the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils in rural communities 

. Promote home improvement campaign 

. Send delegates to State Judging and Demonstra- 
tion Contests 

. Open thrift savings account 

. Hold several social events throughout the year, 
cooperating with the Home Economics depart 
ment, if there is one in the school 

. Exhibit at local and county fairs 

. Conduct educational tour for purpose of studying 
marketing and agricultural conditions in Penn- 
sylvania and other states 

. Send prize exhibits to State Farm Products Show 

. Give demonstrations at Parent-Teacher and 
Grange Meetings 

. Provide news articles for local paper 

. Attend Future Farmers Meeting at State College 

. Make a study of parliamentary law and practice 
the best procedure in holding public meetings 

. Stimulate larger and better projects 

. Plant at least one acre of forest seedlings 

Boost department of vocational agriculture of 

high school 





Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


MarcH 13, 14, 15 


Gold keys will be awarded to five persons, 
faculty advisers or school officials, who have 
done the most outstanding work in the school 
publication field during the past year, when 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
holds its sixth annual convention at Columbia 
University March 138, 14, and 15, according to 
Joseph M. Murphy, director of the association. 
The presentation will be made at a general 
meeting of the convention, in the presence of 
more than 1,200 student delegates from all 
parts of the country. 

The keys will be awarded by the association 
annually, and their number will be limited to 
five or six, according to Mr. Murphy, who says 
that the conditions under which the recipients 
will be chosen will vary with individual cases. 
The selection will be made by the association’s 
advisory and executive boards. 





As long as the teacher, who is after all the 
only real educator in the school system, has no 
definite and authoritative position in shaping 
the course of study, that is likely to remain 
an external thing to be externally applied.— 
John Dewey. 
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Prizes and Scholarships 
CONTEST ON STREET SAFETY 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Stressing the need on the part of school 
children to set a good example in safety on 
the nation’s highways, Thomas H. MacDonald, 
chairman of the Highway Education Board, 
Washington, D. C., and Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, today an- 
nounced completion of the plans for the ninth 
annual street and highway safety campaign 
for elementary school children and teachers 
throughout the United States. This campaign, 
consisting of two contests, one for children, 
the other for teachers, is conducted by the 
Board in cooperation with State, county, and 
municipal educational authorities. 

The one contest, open to all elementary and 
school pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, 14 years of age and under, is 
for the best essays on the subject: “What I 
Am Doing to Set a Good Example in Safety 
on the Highways,” while the other, open to 
all elementary school teachers, is for the best 
lessons on the subject: “Teaching the Essen- 
tials of Street and Highway Safety.” The two 
contests are conducted simultaneously in the 
schools of the country. 

The date on which essays and lessons must 
be handed to the school principal is May 9. 
Essays must be not more than 500 words in 
length and each contestant is required to sub- 
mit an illustration, either original or clipped 
from a magazine or newspaper, that is per- 
tinent to the question of safety education. A 
selection from these illustrations will be used 
by the Board in preparing a safety poster for 
the contest in 1931. Safety lessons must be 
between 1,000 and 3,000 words and may take 
the form which the teacher thinks best pre- 
sents the subject, such as a lecture, recitation, 
game, or drama. 


GREGG RADIO SHORTHAND CONTEST 


The New York City Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association takes pleasure in announcing 
that in response to an ever increasing public 
demand, another of its popular Radio Short- 
hand Contests will be held in cooperation with 
the Bamberger Broadcasting Service of New- 
ark, New Jersey, over Station WOR, on 
Thursday, March 20, 1930, at 7 o’clock, eastern 
standard time. 

The contest is open to students, teachers, 
and stenographers. Eight gold medals will be 
awarded for the best papers submitted in each 
event. Specially prepared certificates will be 
issued to all who send in a qualifying tran- 
script. Further details will be announced later. 
In the meantime prepare your students for the 
80, 100, and 120 words a minute tests. 


SCHOOL 


JOURNAL 


March, (v30 


FORESTS AND FOREST-LIFE CONTEST 


The American Forests and Forest Lije 
magazine, published by The American Fores- 
try Association, announces a contest designed 
to aid teachers to enrich their pupils’ knowl- 
edge for trees, forests, and related outdoor 
fields through supplementary reading and the 
use of visual material in the schools. 


For the best suggestion embodying a de- 
tailed lesson plan and outlining how American 
Forests and Forest Life can best be used in 
the schools, the following cash prizes are 
awarded: First prize, $50; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $10. 

For the next five best suggestions, yearly 
subscriptions to American Forests and Forest 
Life will be awarded. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


The contest is open to all teachers from grades 
one to twelve. Manuscripts should be limited 
to one thousand words or less, but there is no 
limit on the number of plans which a teacher 
may submit. Write on one side of the paper 
only, and in the upper left hand corner of 
the first page give your name, grade you teach, 
name of department, name and location of your 
school. Manuscripts will not be returned un- 
less accompanied by the necessary return post- 
age. The contest closes on June 1, and manu- 
scripts mailed after that date will not be con- 
sidered. All manuscripts should be addressed to 
School Contest Editor, American Forests and 
Forest Life, 1523 L Street, N. W., Washington. 
D: ic. 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

Two hundred and fifty-two prizes amounting 
to $4,500 are offered this year in The Sixth 
Annual Scholastic Awards, the national con- 
tests for creative work in literature and art 
which are sponsored every year by The Schuol- 
astic, the national high school magazine. Ev- 
ery student of junior or senior high school 
rank is eligible to compete in The Scholastic 
Awards, and to measure his ability and skill 
with the fifty thousand high school students 
who will this year submit their work to the 
various divisions of The Awards. 

The wide range of The Scholastic Awards 
presents an opportunity for successful com- 
petition in any of the numerous fields of cre 
ative expression. In the Literary Division of 
The Scholastic Awards thirty-nine cash prizes 
will be awarded for short story, essay, and 
poetry. Other special fields of writing, such 
as travel and historical articles and book re 
views, will also be represented. 

In the Art Division of The Scholastic 
Awards an unusually wide range of work in 
all artistic fields will receive recognition. Pic- 
torial and graphic art, design, textiles, sculp- 
ture, pottery, jewelry, and metal work, soap 
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sculpture, water colors, pen work, and pencil 
work, are some of the classifications of the Art 
Division of The Awards, in each of which from 
eight to twenty-seven prizes are offered. 

The classifications of The Scholastic Awards 
are made as diverse as possible, so that every 
junior and senior high school student will 
find in The Awards one artistic field in which 
he can participate. 

In addition to the prizes which they receive, 
successful participants in The Scholastic 
Awards will be honored in several ways. The 
outstanding material in The Awards will be 
featured in The Scholastic’s annual Student- 
Written Number to be published in April, 1930. 
The best literary material will also appear in 
Saplings, The Scholastic’s annual anthology of 
the best writing in American high schools. 
From the Art Division of The Scholastic 
Awards the Third National High School Art 
Exhibit will be chosen. The National Exhibit 
will again be shown in prominent art galleries 
and museums throughout the country. The two 
previous National Exhibits have been viewed 
by many thousands, and have aroused enthu- 
siasm and praise everywhere. 

Every junior and senior high school student 
in the United States and its possessions is 
eligible to participate in The Scholastic 
Awards. Free booklets, giving all details, may 
be secured by writing The Scholastic Awards, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 


Woritp EssAy CONTEST 


The American School Citizenship League 
offers two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury prizes, for the best essay on one 
of the following subjects: 

1. Open to students in normal schools and 
teachers colleges—‘The Teacher’s Op- 
portunity to Strengthen the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact.” 

2. Open to all students in secondary schools 
— “How Would World Peace Benefit the 
Youth of the World?” 


Three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. The 
contest closes July 1, 1930. For conditions of 
the contest write Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


$2,000 SECOND JUVENILE COMPETITION 

Longmans, Green and Company have an- 
nounced the second $2,000 Prize Contest for 
an original unpublished story in English suit- 
able for boys or girls.from twelve to sixteen. 
Any one may compete for the prize and there 
is no limitation on plot, title, or style of the 
story. Manuscripts, not less than 50,000 nor 
more than 70,000 words, must be received by 
the Company at 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., before September 1, 1930. 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION FUND $2,000 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Some bright American boy now 5 to 10 years 
of age, ambitious for a college education but 
without prospects of getting one, may after 
all have his hopes realized. 

The Citizenship Education Fund, whose of- 
fice is at 1835 K Street, Washington, D. C., 
has just announced the award in 1930 of a 
$2,000 scholarship for a boy now between these 
ages. The lucky boy will be one who has mental 
ability above the average, who has a record 
of good behavior, and who is in good condition 
physically. 

Applications will be accepted from mothers 
under 40 years of age who have been deprived 
of their husband’s support and who have no 
other children. The mother is required to sub- 
mit a well-conceived paper of 250 to 400 words 
acceptable to the Fund on one of two subjects. 
suggested by the Fund, which pertain to a 
boy’s education. 


ESTABLISHED $10,000 ANNUAL AWARD FOR 
GREATEST AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SCIENCE 


Search has been started for a miracle-work- 
er in science—for an American citizen whose 
study or experiment bears the promise of 
achievement of the greatest value to the world. 

To the man or woman whose accomplish- 
ment in the twelve months prior to June 30, 
1930, meets this test, it is announced, Popular 
Science Monthly will award a prize of $10,000 
accompanied by a gold medal. A similar award, 
the largest in America for scientific accom- 
plishment, will be made annually thereafter. 

In making this announcement, O. B. Capen, 
president of the Popular Science Publishing 
Co., explained that the award was instituted 
with a dual purpose—to heighten the interest 
of the American people in those conquests of 
the laboratory and the workshop which benefit 
the entire community, and to focus attention 
upon the many scientific workers who, without 
thought of personal profit, toil to better man’s 
control over his physical surroundings. 

The award will be bestowed under the aus- 
pices of the Popular Science Institute, a re- 
search organization maintained by the maga- 
zine, of which Prof. Collins P. Bliss, associate 
dean, New York University, is director. The 
Institute has enlisted the services of twenty- 
four leaders in American science to serve as a 
Committee of Award, whose task it will be to 
select the prize-winning effort. 

The prize will be conferred for the first 
time in September, 1930, and the initial period 
of scientific accomplishment to be considered 
by the Committee of Award will be the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1930. All scientific 
workers, professional and amateur, academic 
and commercial are eligible. 
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Consolidated School 


West Mead Township, Crawford County 
This four-room consolidated school, which is 
located about a mile east of Meadville, has just 
been put into use. 





‘The Corry Annual Report 

Ralph S. Dewey, superintendent of the 
schools of Corry, in his annual report to the 
members of the board of education writes as 
follows: 

“It is apparent that much of the degree of 
success of a school system has to be judged by 
the atmosphere, the spirit, the happiness, and 
the general interest and attitude which pupils, 
teachers, and parents have toward the school 
and toward each other. This, each person 
judges for himself,—conscientiously or uncon- 
scientiously. 

“Many do not realize that progress in the 
field of education has been as fast during the 
last thirty years, especially the last fifteen, 
as in industry, transportation, and other lines 
of human endeavor. Some think we should 
teach Reading by the A B C method; Geog- 
raphy by questions and answers; and History 
by asking what the third paragraph in today’s 
lesson says. The school room of today must be 
a work shop with adequate tools (books) and 
materials (supplies) with which to work.” 

In addition, detailed statements are given 
concerning the distribution of the school dollar 
in Corry with particular emphasis on the items 
of maintenance and development of the school 
system since 1926. 

Mr. Dewey also sets forth eight objectives 
which have been foremost in the development 
of this school system. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon the increase in the number of 
boys in the senior high school. The enrolment 
of this group increased from 82 in 1926 to 
140 in 1929. This increase is attributed large- 
ly to the fact that industrial courses were in- 
troduced in the Corry schools which apparently 
met the needs of the local district. 


Wanted 
A set of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
from 1852 on. Write G. C. L. Riemer, President 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa, 





March, 1930 


English Teachers, Attention 


Results of far-reaching educational value are 
anticipated in the program of activities re- 
cently organized by The National Council of 
Teachers of English in the field of elementary 
school English. The Elementary Division of 
the Council held three significant meetings 
during the nineteenth annual convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on November 29 and 
30, 1929. 


At the directors’ meeting during the conven- 
tion the Committee on Elementary School Eng- 
lish submitted proposals for three projects to 
be undertaken in the following order: 

1. The compilation of a recreational reading 
list for elementary school children, grades 
one through eight. 

. The formulation of criteria for the organi- 
zation of professionalized courses in the 
elementary English curriculum of teacher 
training institutions. 

. The making of a course of study in ele- 
mentary school English based upon chil- 
dren’s interests, grades one through eight. 


Plans were made for completing the recrea- 
tional reading list within a year. The execu- 
tive committee of The National Council of 
Teachers of English allowed generous financial 
support for the project. It is the hope of the 
Elementary English Committee that this recre- 
ational reading list will be made the most valu- 
able one yet published for elementary school 
children. 

In due time publications will also be made 
available by the Committee on the other two 
major projects: (1) professionalized courses 
in English for elementary school teachers in 
training, and (2) the course of study in ele- 
mentary English. All of these publications will 
be distributed free to members of The National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

The newly organized committee on elemen- 
tary school English is constituted as follows: 


Frances R. Dearborn, Director and Professor of Pri 
mary Education, State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Chairman 

Conrad T. Logan, Professor of English, State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Thomas Blaisdell, Professor of English, State Teach- 
ers College. Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Cc. C. Certain, Editor and Publisher of The Elementary 
English Review, Detroit, Michigan 

Carrie Belle Parks, English and Teacher Training 
Department, State Teachers College, Indiana. 
Pennsylvania 

Alice Bovard, Literature Teacher, Greenwood School, 
Kansas City 

I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent, 
— Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
an 

Arthur S. Gist, Principal of the Training School, San 
Francisco State Teachers College, San Francisco. 
California 


The chairman of the Elementary School 
Committee, Frances Dearborn, has issued an 
invitation to all elementary school teachers, 
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Chambersburg High School Band 


This band of forty members is under the direction of D. Earl Traxler, who also has 
complete charge of the Cumberland Valley Division Band of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company. ‘ 


critic teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
children’s librarians to join The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English and participate in 
its newly organized program of actvities. The 
annual dues for membershp in The Council, 
$3, give not only membership in The National 
Council of Teachers of English, but also in- 
clude a year’s subscription to the official pub- 
lication, The Elementary English Review (reg- 
ular rate $2.50). All members are also en- 
titled, free of charge, to copies of official 
papers, committee reports, and reading lists. 
The membership fee of three dollars should be 
sent to the Division of Elementary English, 
The National Council of Teachers of English, 
4070 Vicksburg Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





History Conference 


The history department of the University of 
Pittsburgh in cooperation with the extension 
division of the university will hold an all-day 
conference for teachers of history in the col- 
leges, universities, high schools,.and academies 
in western Pennsylvania, and for others inter- 
ested in history on Saturday, March 8. The 
meetings will be held in the auditorium of the 
Historical Society building opposite State Hall 
on the university campus, 


The School Paper and Publicity 
for Education 


Somehow the terms, “publicity” and the 
“school newspapers,” seem synonomous. Yet 
many educators fail to see the relation of the 
two. Perhaps this may be due to the prejudice 
resulting from the old type publication which 
existed only to “pan” the teachers in a school. 
The modern educator has come to realize the 
power of print and with it the power of the 
press. 

The school publication is probably the only 
one going into homes, that gets all read, from 
the masthead containing the names of editors 
and staff to the smallest advertisement in the 
sheet. It is the wise superintendent or principal 
who seizes upon this interest and insists that 
proper conditions be created to promote it. 
Democracy, like charity, should begin at home. 
If the administrator is convinced that democ- 
racy is the underlying principle in his phil- 
osophy of education, he can not fail to see how 
the school newspaper can be a live demonstra- 
tion of his theory. He will seek to set up an 
organization that will maké for democracy and 
education— Margaret M. Sullivan, Adviser, 
South High Beacon, South High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Sophomore Gymnasium Classes, Emporium High School 
Esther Matthews and F. B. Coe, health directors 





The W. F. E. A. 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations came into being in San Francisco in 
1923, when the first World Conference on 
Education met at the instance of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This important committee, 
headed by Augustus O. Thomas, formerly com- 
missioner of education in Maine, was appoint- 
ed at the Salt Lake City Convention of the 
National Education Association in 1920, while 
Fred M. Hunter was president. 

The First World Conference was attended 
by about 600 persons representing thirty racial 
groups and more than fifty nations. A definite 
need for educational cooperation on the part 
of all nations of the world was expressed by 
these representatives, who permanently organ- 
ized, with Augustus O. Thomas, president, 
and C. H. Williams of the University of Mis- 
souri, secretary. These educators still hold 
these offices, being reelected at the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1925, the Toronto Conference in 
1927, and again at the third Biennial Confer- 
ence of the Federation in Geneva in 1929. 

The general purpose of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations is to find the 
most direct and effective way of inculcating 
into the lives of rising generations the virtues 
which society needs. It does not seek to stand- 
ardize education in the sixty-three sovereign 
countries, but to find those elements of educa- 
tion which are universal and apply them to the 
good of all nations. It is a great cooperative 
effort for goodwill between nations that wish 
to preserve their own integrity and at the same 
time respect the integrity and high ideals of 
their fellow nations. 

An aid to the first step toward interna- 
tional understanding to be made by the new 
organization was the award offered by Raphael 
Hermann of Washington, D. C., for the best 
educational plan calculated to bring about 
world peace. This award, proposed soon after 


the San Francisco meeting in 1923, was made 
to David Starr Jordan, chancellor-emeritus of 
Leland Stanford University. Dr. Jordan’s plan 
was selected by the judges from plans submit- 
ted in twenty-one different languages from as 
many countries. 

The details of the chosen plan provide for 
five fact-finding committees now at work un- 
der the direction of the Federation. 

The following objectives of the Federation 
constitute significant steps toward the realiza- 
tion of world understanding: an attache recog- 
nized as an educational expert for embassy 
or legation; the promotion of student scholar- 
ships for study in foreign universities; a 
greater unification of scientific terminology; 
an International Digest of Education publish- 
ed by a permanent bureau of research and 
publicity; a universal library ultimately to 
be connected with a world university; the 
preparation of school textbooks in a spirit of 
fairness to all nations; a basic plan of char- 
acter education; the observance of a “Good- 
will Day” commemorating the opening of the 
first Hague Conference. 

Other purposes of the organization are to 
combat illiteracy in all parts of the world and 
to encourage the universal education of women. 

In the promotion of international under- 
standing President Thomas says, “It must be 
understood that this is no attempt to break 
down national lines or to reduce the love of 
country which citizens of each nation must 
feel. Our whole purpose is to build a type of 
civilization and to develop those civic virtues 
which commend themselves to the patriotic 
citizen, and with it to develop a patriotism 
based upon service and love of country rather 
than upon hatred of other peoples.” 

Membership in the World Federation may 
be held by associations actually engaged in 
education. Typical associations belonging are: 
The National Education Association of the 
United States, the Canadian Teachers Feder- 

(Turn to page 454) 
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Fach month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





The celebration of Pennsylvania Day on 
meaningful event in the schools of the State. 


lenge to the teachers of the State. Instruction 
on Pennsylvania should be so rich, intensive, 
and continuous as to develop that deeper ap- 
preciation which will make all citizens proud 
of their Commonwealth. 





Superintendent’s Message 


in response to a general feeling that Pennsylvanians should know more about the 
founder of their State, its history, its achievements, and its contributions. 
of the Commonwealth Pennsylvania Day should rank next in importance to Independ- 
ence Day. The act of the legislature making its annual celebration mandatory is a chal- 


March 4 should be an outstanding and 
The establishment of Pennsylvania Day is 


To citizens 
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MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 
CLAUDE ROSENBE RRY, Director 
HOBAN, Director 


Supervisor 


Music M. 
Visual Education 


Division V 


Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
CHARLES D. KUCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 
Architects Optometrical 
Anihracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteupathic Surgeons 
Dental Council Pharmacy 
Professional Engineers Public Accountants 
Medical Education and Licensure re 
Nurses Vete 
Report and Accreditment of Higher Eaucationsl minstitutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 
Credential Bureau J. G. PENTZ, Director 
Examinations . _JACKSON, _ Director 
Real Estate Licensing 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 

Librar. 

The — Library..A. COLEMAN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 

y — ANNA a MacDON Al.D, Librarian 

i 3. SCOTT, Librarian 

Archives po History . SHENK, Archivist 
Museum 


OF EDUCATION 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 
WEIR CC. KETLER 
MRS. ALICE 

N 


WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN 


RULE, Secretary 


H. H. BAISH. Secretary 





Election of Superintendents 
April 8, 1930 


the Department of Public Instruction rela- 

tive to the procedure prescribed in the 
School Code concerning the election of County 
and Assistant County Superintendents, and 
District and Assistant District Superintend- 
ents, it seems advisable to quote at least a 
section of the School Code concerning this 
matter. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Section 1103. ‘‘No person shall be eligible 
for election or appointment as county, district, 
or assistant county or district superintendent, 
unless he hold one of the following: 

A diploma from a college or other institution 
approved by the College and University Coun- 
cil of this Commonwealth; A diploma issued 
by a State normal school of this Common- 
wealth: 

Provided, That no person shall be elected or 
appointed a county, district, or assistant coun- 
ty or district superintendent, who has not 
had six years successful teaching experience, 
not less than three of which shall have been 
in a supervisory or administrative capacity; 
And provided, further, That completing, in a 
college or university, a graduate course in 
education which is approved by the College 
and University Council, shall be accepted in 
lieu of the three years of service in a super- 
visory or administrative capacity hereinbefore 
set forth: And provided, further, That serv- 
ing either as county, district or assistant 
county or district superintendent in this Com- 
monwealth, at the time this act becomes ef- 
fective, shall be considered sufficient qualifi- 
cation for any of the aforesaid offices. 
(Amended April 28, 1921, P. L. 328, Sec. 2.)” 


CANDIDATE’S ELIGIBILITY 

Section 1108. “No votes for a candidate 
for county superintendent, at any such con- 
vention, shall be counted, unless said candidate 
has, before the vote is taken, filed with the 
president thereof a county, district, or assist- 
ant county or district superintendent’s com- 
mission, which has been issued within the pre- 
vious four years by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, or such other evidence of 
eligibility as is required by this act.” 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DIRECTORS ELIGIBLE 
TO VOTE 

Section 1109 of the School Code provides 

that “the County Superintendent shall furnish 

to the President of such convention, a correct 

duplicate list of all the said directors in said 

county in the district over which said Superin- 


[ view of the many questions that come to 


tendent has supervision, such a list to be ar- 
ranged alphabetically by districts.” 

The plain implication of this provision is 
that only those directors are eligible to vote 
for a candidate for the county superintend- 
ency that serve in districts over which the 
county superintendent has supervision. In 
other words, school directors from district su- 
perintendencies are not eligible to membership 
in the convention for the election of a county 
superintendent. 


DISTRICT AND ASSISTANT DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Section 1134. “The Board of school directors 
of each district of the second or third class, 
electing a district superintendent, shall meet 
in convention at its regular place of meeting, 
on the second Tuesday of April, one thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen (1918), and every 
four years thereafter, at an hour previously 
fixed by said board; and the secretary shall 
mail to each member thereof, at least five days 
beforehand, a notice of the time, place, and 
purpose of such convention. Such convention 
shall, in the same manner as a county superin- 
tendent is elected and certified, elect and cer- 
tify a properly qualified district superintend- 
ent, to serve for four years from the first 
Monday of July next following his election: 
Provided, That on the second Tuesday of April, 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-six 
(1926), such district superintendents shall be 
elected as herein provided, to serve from the 
first Monday of May, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-six, until the first Monday of 
July, one thousand nine hundred and thirty 
(1930). (Amended May 238, 1923, P. L. 349, 
Sec. 2.)” 

Conventions of School Directors should re- 
quest evidence of eligibility as specified in the 
School Code. The following may be accepted 
as meeting the qualifications prescribed in the 
Code: 

Previous commission as a county, dis- 
trict, or assistant county or assistant 
district superintendent or letter of 
eligibility from the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


A diploma or certificate of graduation from 
a college or normal school is not in itself legal 
evidence of eligibility for the office of county, 
assistant county, district, or assistant district 
superintendent of schools. 

Further information may be secured from 
the Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
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Pennsylvania Day 
GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION 


In the Name and by Authority of the 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor’s Office 


PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the Act of March 9, 1927, pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of the Governor 
annually to issue a proclamation designating 
March 4 as Pennsylvania Day, to be observed 
as a patriotic day by the public schools and 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Now Therefore, I, John S. Fisher, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby designate and appoint Tuesday, the 
4th of March, 1980, as Pennsylvania Day, to 
be observed by the public schools and the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth by appropriate 
patriotic exercises. 

I especially recommend that in the public 
schools the exercises shall have reference to 
the granting of the Charter of Pennsylvania 
by King Charles the II of England to William 
Penn; to the foundations of liberty to all 
peoples as embodied in Penn’s Charters and 
the Laws of his Province; and to the spirit 
and devotion of the early immigrants who 
came here on his invitation to build a great 
commonwealth. The intent of the General-As- 
sembly in authorizing this special day is to 
inspire our people to higher ideals of living, 
to loftier aspirations of patriotism, and to a 
greater knowledge of and an increased devo- 
tion to the history of Pennsylvania. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth at the City of Harris- 
burg, this twelfth day of February in the 
year of our Lord, one thoysand nine hun- 
dred and thirty and of the Commonwealth 
the one hundred and fifty-fourth. 

By the Governor: JOHN S. FISHER 
RoBerT R. LEWIS, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





The Bimillennium Vergilianum 


The two-thousandth anniversary of Vergil’s 
birth, which will have a nation-wide observ- 
ance during the year 1930, is receiving fitting 
recognition in Pennsylvania. 

Recently the Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, produced the Pageant Drama Dido and 
Aeneas; and the Punxsutawney High School, 
Seneca’s Troades. Other High Schools have 
given similar pageants and programs. 

Miss Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, and Miss Mary L. Breene, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, are co-chair- 
men for Pennsylvania. Communications for 
information. addressed to either one will re- 
ceive attention. 
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State Council 


Several important matters came before the 
State Council of Education at its February 
meeting. Among the business transacted were 
the following items of general interest: 

1. Authorized Immaculata College to confer 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics. 

. Adopted standards for the transportation 
of pupils to consolidated schools. 

. Denied the application for the creation of 
Jacobus Borough, York County, as a sepa- 
rate school district of the fourth class. 

. Approved sites for consolidated schools in: 
Antis Township, Blair County; Grove Town- 
ship, Cameron County; Douglass Township, 
Montgomery County; Keating Township, 
McKean County. 

. Approved the continuance of fifteen one- 
room schools; and reapproved Rebersburg 
School, Miles Township, Centre County for 
transportation. 

. Approved the Duquesne University four 
years’ curriculum for the preparation of 
Supervisors of Music. 





Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Scholarship 


The State Council of Education will award 
the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholar- 
ship in May, 1930. This scholarship is awarded 
annually for advanced study to a teacher who 
is a citizen of Pennsylvania at the time the 
award is made and who holds a baccalaureate 
degree from a college recognized by the State 
Council of Education. The scholarship, 
amounting to $600, is the income of the fund 
raised by friends of the late Doctor Schaeffer 
who was Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for twenty-six years. 

The candidate recommended for this scholar- 
ship will be required to present evidence of: 
(1) physical vigor, (2) good moral character, 
(3) scholastic attainment, (4) three or more 
years of successful teaching experience. 

Candidates must make application to the 
State Council of Education not later than 
April 15, on prepared forms which may be 
procured from the Department of Public In- 
struction. 





World Tours for Educators 


The Clark Education Foundation announces 
summer world cruises, subsidized for educators 
only, at a cost as low as $495. The itinerary in- 
cludes forty world cities in fifteen countries on 
four continents. 

For details write Mr. Vincent H. Clark, The 
Clark Education Foundation, Muncy, Indiana. 
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Standards for Pupil 
Transportation 


The State Council of Education at its Feb- 
ruary meeting adopted the following stand- 
ards for the transportation of pupils to 
and from schools: 

The School Law provides that transportation 
“may be furnished by using either school con- 
veyances, private conveyances, or electric rail- 
ways, or other common carriers.” 

All vehicles must comply with the provisions 
of the Motor Code. 


Contracts 


Methods and means of transportation and 
the contracts provided therefor shall be ap- 
proved. (School Law, Sections 1406 and 3705.) 

Contracts for transportation must be by 
written agreement upon forms furnished by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, ex- 
cept when transportation is to be furnished by 
public bus, train, or trolley. When transporta- 
tion is to be furnished by public bus, train, or 
trolley, a detailed statement indicating the 
points between which pupils are to be trans- 
ported, the distance to be traveled and the 
cost per trip shall be submitted in lieu of 
a contract. 

The contractor shall satisfy the board of 
schocl directors as to his financial ability to 
carry out the provisions of the transportation 
contract and other legal obligations. 


Conveyance—LKither Horse or Motor Drawn: 

Construction: 

The vehicle shall have a closed body, or 
one that can be easily and quickly closed 
on both sides and rear. 

Proper ventilation shall be provided. 

Curtains, when used, shall fit snugly. 

Provision shall be made for adequate light. 

The driver shall have an unobstructed view 
to the front. both sides, and rear. 

All exits shall be under the control of the 
driver. 

There shall be but one compartment for both 
driver and pupils. 

Aisles leading to doors used by pupils shall 
be unobstructed. 

Steps shall be provided for all exits used 
by pupils. 

At least twelve inches of seating space shall 
be provided for each pupil. 

All seats and back rests shall be well padded. 

“School Bus” shall be printed in large let- 
ters on rear of vehicle. 

Equipment: (See Sections 811 to 820, Motor 

Code.) 

Brakes and all other equipment shall be in 
good repair. 

Blankets or other means to keep pupils com- 
fortable shall be provided. 
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Motor drawn vehicles shall have in addi- 
tion to the above, extra tires, chains, wind 
shield wiper, and outside mirror. 


Driver 

The driver shall be in good health, thor- 
oughly reliable, of good moral character and 
good repute. 

If the vehicle is motor drawn the driver shall 
have driver’s license; shall have good use of 
both hands and both feet; shall not be under 
the age of twenty-one (21) years. (See Section 
605, Motor Code.) 


Operation 

Proper schedule for each vehicle shall be 
maintained as provided for in contract. 

All vehicles must come to a complete stop 
before traversing railway or trolley grade 
crossing whenever any signal gives warning 
of the approach of train or trolley. (Section 
1003, Motor Code.) 

All motor vehicles used in the transporta- 
tion of school children shall come to a com- 
plete stop immediately before traversing rail- 
way or trolley grade crossing. (Section 1027, 
Motor Code.) 

Waiting Station 

A station or other proper shelter shall be 
provided where needed. (School Law, Section 
1408.) 

It shall protect children from inclement 
weather. 





A Fellowship in Home Safety 


A graduate fellowship of $1,000 is offered 
for the academic year 1930-31 for a study of 
home safety as an index of good home man- 
agement. The work may be carried on at any 
university having a properly qualified home 
economics department. A candidate should be 
able to complete the work for the Doctor’s 
degree within the year and the study should 
furnish the subject matter for the thesis. 

Applications should be sent to Albert W. 
Whitney, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 





Health Publications 


The Metropolitan Insurance Company, New 
York City, publishes the following valuable 
booklets which are available to schools: 

Health, Happiness and Long Life 

The Teacher’s Health 

Health Heroes—Florence Nightingale 

Hand-Washing Facilities in Schools 

Louis Pasteur—a film-strip. 

Travels of a Rolled Oat is another valuable 
health booklet. This may be obtained upon 
application to the Quaker Oats Company, 80 
E. Jackson Street, Chicago. 
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Vol. 78, No. 7 


The School Law and Department 
Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 
Deputy Superintendent in charge of Legal Relations 
and Services to School Districts 

This series of questions deals largely with 
legislation passed by the last session of the 
General Assembly. The act numbers are 
given and the section numbers refer to the 
1929 issue of the School Law prepared by the 
Department of Public Instruction where the 
act or amendment appears in full. 

Question 76. Is gasoline used in school 
busses owned by the school district exempt 
from the four cent tax? 

Answer 76. No, notwithstanding the in- 
formal opinion by the Department of Justice, 
appearing in the January issue of the School 
Journal. Act No. 405, approved May 1, 1929, 
provides that gasoline so used is not exempt 
from the tax. The opinion by the Department 
of Justice was in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law until Act No. 405 became 
effective. 

Question 77. Is it mandatory that school 
districts provide transportation for pupils 
attending high school? 

Answer 77. No, Section 1406 was amended 
by the insertion of the word “elementary” so 
that this section applies to elementary school 
pupils and then only under the conditions 
specified therein. (Act 501, Section 1406.) 

Question 78. May the Commonwealth ap- 
peal from the annual audit of the accounts 
of the school district? 

Answer 78. Yes, the same as any citizen 
of the district if the Commonwealth feels there 
has been a gross misuse of public funds. (Act 
210, Sections 2622 and 2626.) 

Question 79. Was the minimum salary of 
county and assistant county superintendents 
increased? 

Answer 79. Yes, five hundred dollars each. 
(Act 488, Section 12, Paragraph 8.) 

Question 80. May school districts make 
necessary repairs and replacements to the 
school plant during the school year without 
advertising for bids as is required by Section 
617? 

Answer 80. Yes, if due to an emergency 
part of the school plant becomes unusable 
during the school term, bids may be solicited 
from at least three responsible bidders, and 
if any one of these is approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the di- 
rectors may proceed at once to make the neces- 
sary repairs or replacements without adver- 
tising. 

Question 81. Must the minor who desires 
an employment certificate pay for the exami- 
uation for a health certificate required by law? 
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Answer 81. No, the examination must be 
made without charge to the minor by a physi- 
cian employed by the board of school directors 
of the district in which he resides, or by the 
Commonwealth, as the case may be. (Act 41, 
Section 3614.) 

Question 82. Who, besides attendance of- 
ficers, may now be employed by school dis- 
tricts to secure regular attendance? 

Answer 82. Home and school visitors. To be 
so designated they must be legally certificated 
and meet such requirements as are prescribed 
by the State Council of Education. This pro- 
vision of the law makes it possible for a school 
district to meet the attendance problem upon 
the basis of case work and not merely upon 
the basis of law enforcement. With the proper 
type of home and school visitor most cases of 
non-attendance will be solved by a cooperative 
endeavor between the home and school without 
recourse to law enforcement. (Act 210, Section 
1482.) 

Question 83. What is the so-called “Con- 
tinuing Contract?” 

Answer 83. The law now makes it manda- 
tory that every board of school directors, ex- 
cept in districts of the first class, shall enter 
into written contract with the teacher, and 
every contract entered into on or after July 
1, 1929, must contain a clause providing that 
the teacher automatically remains in the ser- 
vice of the district the following year unless 
he terminates the contract by written resig- 
nation on or before the close of the school term, 
er unless the board of school directors termi- 
nates the contract by written notice on or be- 
fore the close of the school term. The State 
Superintendent has ruled that all legal con- 
tracts in force previous to July 1, 1929, are 
valid until they expire. According to the terms 
of the contract it is not necessary that boards 
of directors re-elect teachers employed upon 
the continuing contract. (Act 480, Section 
1205.) 





State Scholarship Examinations 


As a means of helping worthy Pennsylvania 
high school graduates to secure a higher educa- 
tion, the Legislature in 1919 made possible 
the annual award of at least one scholarship 
in each county or senatorial district of the 


Commonwealth. Each _ scholarship award 
amounts to $400 toward a four-year college 
course in a Pennsylvania institution of higher 
learning. (See sections 4301-4305 of the 
School Code.) 

The State Council of Education which is re- 
quired by law to award these scholarships on 
the basis of competitive examination, has 
adopted the following regulations for the con- 
duct of the examinations: 

Time and Place.—The examinations will be 
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conducted from 8:30 A. M. to 12:00 noon and 
1:00 P. M. to 3:00 P. M. on the first Friday 
in May of each year at the County Seat of 
each County in the State. The examination 
at the County Seat will be under the super- 
vision of the County Superintendent. Special 
attention is called to the foregoing change in 
the places where the scholarship examination 
will be held. Prospective candidates should be 
informed at once of this change. 

Subjects.—Candidates will be examined in 
English, including composition and literature, 
American History, and one of the following: 
Latin, German, French, Spanish, Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, including 
Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

Eligibility—Any student to be graduated 
at mid-year or in June from a four-year course 
in any accredited public, private or parochial 
four year high school in the State is eligible 
for the examination in May of the year of 
such graduation. 





Michigan School of Mining and 
Technology Scholarship 

The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan, announces a free 
scholarship to one student annually from each 
State. This scholarship relieves the holder 
from paying all tuition and matriculation fees 
and has a value of approximately $225.00. 

The Pennsylvania scholarship to this insti- 
tution will be awarded to the candidate select- 
ed from a group of qualified students taking 
the competitive scholarship examination. All 
students taking the State Scholarship Exam- 
ination and interested in this scholarship 
should indicate that fact on their answer books. 
It should be noted further that the candidate 
must satisfy the requirements for entrance 
which are usually required in American tech- 
nical colleges. 

A candidate may fail for the Michigan 
scholarship, but his paper may be included in 
the competition for the scholarship or sena- 
torial district. 





Colorado School of Mines 
Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines awards an- 
nually to Pennsylvania one scholarship carry- 
ing a monetary value of approximately $250 
for each of the four years. The selection of 
candidates is made from the list taking the 
State Scholarship Examination. Candidates 
for this scholarship must indicate the same 
on the examination paper. This candidacy, 
however, does not necessarily remove the ap- 
plicant from competition for a State Scholar- 
ship. A candidate may be unsuccessful for the 
Colorado scholarship but this paper may be 
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included in the competition for the scholarship 
for the county or senatorial district. 

School principals should clearly designate 
the names of pupils competing for the Colo. 
rado School of Mines scholarship and success- 
ful candidates should immediately write to the 
institution for its leaflet of information. 





Attendance Honor Roll 


DECEMBER 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their December attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time. 


Adams 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cumberland 
Delaware 


Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falis 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersbury 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

Darby 
Dickson City 
Donora 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

Jast Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 


Counties 


Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
Mercer 
Montour 
Northumberland 
Districts 
Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
German 
Greensburg 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Maverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
Mauch Chunk Tp. 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mt.Pleasant Boro 
Mt.Pleasant Twp 
Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 


Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 
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. Art objects—nature specimens, 


- Pictorial material—clippings 


Minimum Standard Equipment 


Of Visual and Other Sensory Materials 


HE following outlines are the recommen- 
dations of instructors of the respective 
subjects at State Teachers Colleges: 


ART 
A blackboard or other similar equipment 
to provide opportunity for demonstration, 
drawing before a class and the develop- 
ment of an impressive graphic vocabulary. 


. A filing cabinet for the orderly arrange- 


ment of reference material and selected 
specimens of pupils’ work. 


. An exhibition panel for the orderly dis- 


play of reference material and specimens 
of work. 


. Reference material—clippings and plates 


related to design, color study, handicrafts, 
and fine arts generally. 

models, 
casts, pottery, textiles, and others. 


. Temporary and permanent exhibition of 


fine and industrial arts. 


. Adequate library of art reference books. 
. Projectors—a combination glass slide and 


opaque machine with film-strip attach- 
ment, and a motion picture machine. 


. Unit sets of art slides and prints. 
. Still and motion picture cameras. 


MATHEMATICS 


. Ample blackboard space. 
. One blackboard 


slate lined into 2-inch 


squares. 


. Compasses and protractors for both paper 


and blackboard use. 


. Common measures in both English and 


metric systems. 


. A large classroom slide rule. 

. Tee square and level. 

. Models of geometric solids. 

. Skeleton polyhedral models. 

. Set of mathematical blocks divided so as 


to visualize the formulas for finding solid 
contents. 


. Set of standard units of measure. 


Music 


. Adequate blackboard space, with music 


staff permanently painted thereon. 


. Bulletin board for display of clippings, 


pictorial material, etc. 


. Still projector. 
. Slides—song and pictorial unit sets appro- 


priate for classroom and assembly pur- 
poses. 

of music 
subjects and musicians, from magazines, 
newspapers, and Sunday supplements. 


6. Talking machine and records—particular- 
ly valuable for teaching music history and 
appreciation. 

. Piano or organ. 

. Pitchpipe and staff-liner. 

. Radio (secondary schools). 

. Filing case for pictorial and _ bulletin 
board materials. 





Broadcasting Program 

The State Superintendent has arranged with 
the State Police Broadcasting Station WBAK 
for an hour—eight to nine—each Monday 
evening during 1930 for the dissemination of 
information regarding the State’s educational 
system and how it functions, the relationship 
of the Department of Public Instruction to the 
system, and the service it renders the schools 
of the State. The initial program was given 
February 17. 

The programs for March and April follow: 


Speaker and Subject 

March 3—A. W. Castle, A New Education 
for a New Age 

March 10—Miss Lucy W. Glass, What Penn- 
sylvania Is Doing for Foreign-born 
Mothers 

March 17—Wm. M. Denison, Some Legal As- 
pects of Education 

March 24—J. Y. Shambach, A State Child Ac- 
counting Program 

March 31—HuBert Eicher, Housing 2,000,000 
Public School Pupils 

April 7—D. E. Crosley, A Two Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollar Educational Program 

April 14—L. H. Dennis, Vocational Education 
in Pennsylvania 

April 21—P. L. Cressman, Industrial Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania 

April 28—H. C. Fetterolf, Practical Farming 
Taught in Public Schools 


1930 Music Week 

National Music Week will be celebrated this 
year May 4-10. Emphasis will again be laid 
upon the need of greater active participation 
on the part of the people in general. Attention 
to last year’s key-note—hear music; make 
music; enjoy music;—there will be added the 
rallying call: “Make Music Your Friend From 
Youth to Age.” 

Special pamphlets containing suggestions 
for activities on the part of both youth groups 
and those of older people are obtainable with- 
out charge from the National Music Week 
Committee, 45 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 
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The Health of the High School 
Child 


W. G. MOORHEAD 
Director Health and Physical Education 


A careful analysis of mortality and mor- 
bidity figures by age periods presents some 
very significant facts. This is particularly true 
with reference to tuberculosis. Mortality from 
tuberculosis in general has declined 36% in 
the last decade while for the ages 15 to 25 the 
decline has been only half that amount or 18° 
in the same period. In the registration area, 
tuberculosis ranks first as a cause of death 
for the age group 10-19, accounting for 20% 
of the total. Pneumonia comes next with 17%. 
Adding to this statement, the general testi- 
mony that respiratory difficulties are the cause 
of one-half of all absence due to illness in high 
school pupils, we can see at once the serious- 
ness of this problem. 

The problems of mortality of this young 
group are not peculiar to tuberculosis alone. 
A recent analysis of heart disease figures 
shows that in the last ten years heart disease 
had declined in every age-group to age 45 ex- 
cept in the one we are discussing, viz., young 
people ages 15 to 24. In tuberculosis, then, 
this group has had the least decline in the last 
ten years and in heart disease their mortality 
has increased, in the face of decline in age- 
groups all around them. 

What are the probable causes? Insofar as 
tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases are 
concerned, the chief factors undoubtedly are: 
physiological changes following the adolescent 
period, carelessness as to spread of infection, 
poor food habits, extra-curricular activities 
with their consequent over fatigue and under- 
sleep. Some measure of responsibility for all 
these can be traced to sins of omission and 
commission on the part of the school. Our em- 
phasis on competitive athletics and prescrip- 
tion of long hours of home study are undoubt- 
edly important factors. 

This indicates that we are sacrificing the 
essentials of life for the growing organism— 
food, sleep, play, social adjustment, to the 
outside activities of the school. These activi- 
ties should be carefully examined as to their 
essential contributions to the health of the in- 
dividual; and ways must be found to deter- 
mine for each student that point where 
“enough” becomes “too much.” 





New Social Studies Courses 


The proposed new social studies courses for 
grades 1, 2, 8, 4 have been mimeographed and 
are ready to be distributed to district and 
county superintendents for criticism. 

Teachers desiring copies should make appli- 
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cation through their proper superintendent of 
schools. The general plan of the reorganized 
course from kindergarten through high school 
was described in the February issue of the 
School Journal. 





Recent Publications 


The publications listed below recently came 
from press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of same should make 
application through the local county, or dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Pennsylvania Day Bulletin 

Bulletin No. 25—Directory, 1929-30 

Educational Monograph—Vol. I, No. 8— 

The Object-Specimen-Model and A Black- 
board Technique. 





A Safety Film 

The Keystone Automobile Club of Philadel- 
phia has available for schools in Pennsylvania 
a safety film that should be seen by every 
child in the State. It presents in a compelling 
way what children should and should not do. 
The story is built around a goose family that 
comes to grief by getting in the way of auto- 
mobiles. 

It also vividly shows several ways in which 
children are like different types of geese. The 
film is on 16 mm. material, and may be had 
upon application to Mr. E. P. Curran, Educa- 
tional Director, The Keystone Automobile Club, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The National Safety Company, 108 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago, publishes a motion picture 
folder which lists safety films of various types. 





Teacher Distribution 


The latest complete data in the Department 
of Public Instruction show that there were 
12,163 male and 48,420 female teachers in the 
schools of Pennsylvania last year. These 60,583 
teachers were distributed as follows: kinder- 
garten—577 females; elementary—4,695 males, 
36,805 females; junior high—1,404 males, 
8,410 females; other highs—4,735 males, 6,233 
females; continuation—96 males, 301 females; 
all others—193 males, 338 females; supervis- 
ing officials—1,040 males, 756 females. 

By districts the figures for male and female 
teachers and supervising officials are: 


Class Teachers Supervisors 
District Male Female Male Female 


9,648 99 165 
6,279 141 


su 2,1 10,284 296 
Thir 

supts. 
Fourth under county 


3,400 


18,809 
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A Tried and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 


The Teachers Protective Union 


“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
| Came 
vation. Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


make Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 

r dis- Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 

Benefits paid to members during 1928—$150,080.40. During 1929—$204,425.67. 

At a cost of only $30.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, $25.00 per week; 

Quarantine, $25.00 per week; Accident, $45.00 per week; Accidental Death, $1- 

a io 500.00. At a cost of only $24.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, Quaran- 

Black- tine or Accident, $25.00 per week; Accidental Death, $500.00. Also, Less Pro- 
: ; . : 

tection at Less Cost, if found necessary. 


The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 
IMPORTANT FACTS 





























Benefits paid during the entire year. Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
iladel- All Diseases and Accidents cavered. Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
lvania Cost does not increase with age. Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 

every 
oelling TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
ot do. Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 
hat Please send me descriptive printed matter and 
y tha application forms for your exceptional health 
 auto- and accident protection for Teachers. It is un- 
derstood that this carries no obligation on my 
E part. 
which 
2, The 








ye had 
duca- 
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, General Business Science 
|. Ohio 
victure By Jones and Bertschi 
types. 
= A new and scientific text that gives pupils of Junior High School 


age an understanding of the principles of business, its customs and 


practices. 
rtment ‘ : ‘ 
» were An exploratory course corresponding to the required courses in Gen- 
in - eral Science and General Mathematics. 
60,5 
cinder- The text is accompanied by a series of most interesting projects for each 


males, unit of the text. These projects bring the pupil into actual contact with those 
males, business activities that enter into the daily life of every citizen regardless of his 
, 6,238 calling. 

males; 


pervis- Instead of training the pupil for various clerical jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General 


Business Science’ gives him a knowledge of modern business functions and services so that he 


f le may know how to conduct his affairs in a businesslike manner. 
ema 
576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; profusely illustrated; complete index and glossary of 


roisors business terms. 


Female 
165 Write our nearest office for examination copy or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Jouraal 

















Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following :znnounsements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. Louise G. Walsh and Mat- 
thew J. Walsh, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 412 pp. 


This book should be on the shelves of every 
educational library. The writers of this volume 
have presented the happenings in education 
in Pennsylvania since the founding by Penn 
to the present time. Furthermore, the influ- 
ences and contributions made by the different 
religious denominations which established set- 
tlements in the early days of the colony are 
carefully set forth. The fight for free schools 
is revived, the revival of interest in the public 
school system from 1854 to 1860 and the con- 
tinued development of the educational system 
to the present time are presented in a most 
readable and interesting manner. The book 
has added interest because of an appendix 
which contains quotations from the writings 
or speeches of many prominent Pennsylvanians 
which have had a marked effect upon the edu- 
cational system of Pennsylvania and which are 
not generally available for the average reader. 
These include such items as Penn’s plan for 
public education; Cox’s criticism of Quaker 
education; report of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Public Schools, 1828; report of the 
workingmen’s committee, 1830; Doctor Schaef- 
fer’s story of the passage of the normal school 
act; and others too numerous to mention. The 
book is well adapted for use in classes of edu- 
cation dealing with the history of educational 
development in Pennsylvania. It is the most 
complete account of Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional history since Wickersham and undoubt- 
edly in years to come will rank with Wicker- 
sham as an authoritative source for the edu- 
cational history of the Commonwealth. 


SUPERVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Clarence R. Stone. 573 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50. 

The author of this book contends that satis- 
factory supervision of classroom instruction 
is in lange part a cooperative affair. The super- 
visor’s part is to diagnose difficulties and needs 
and to offer helpful and constructive sugges- 
tions which the teacher carries out. To change 
classroom supervision from inspection into this 
helpful type of service is the author’s theme. 
He, therefore, shows how the supervisor or 
principal may budget time; sets standards by 
which satisfactory procedures and accomplish- 


books, 


ments in the different elementary subjects 
may be determined; presents a practical tech- 
nique for cooperative supervision based upon 
careful observational and scientific data; and 
formulates plans for the application of techni- 
cal principles to supervisory projects. The 
book will be of value to principals and super- 
visors and may be used to advantage in col- 
lege classes in the supervision of instruction. 


PROGRAM MAKING FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Harold L. Harrington. 174 pp. Macmillan. 


The administrator who is confronted with 
the task of constructing a program for a 
school, whether it be junior high school or not, 
will find help in this book. The author, who 
has used the methods suggested for some years 
in the schools of Detroit, first lists preliminary 
steps which the organizer must take. He then 
follows out these steps in a specific situation 
involving a large junior high school includ: 
ing grades 7, 8, and 9. Before undertaking 
the construction of the program he studies 
such problems as the student body, the physi- 
cal equipment, and the teaching staff. From 
this he develops the organization for admin- 
istration and control. Then he is ready to 
construct the program proper and make any 
adjustments necessary. A final chapter is de 
voted to the organization of the lunch period. 


LANGUAGE EQUIPMENT OF Doctors oF PHIL- 
osopHy. George H. Betts and Raymond 
A. Kent. 151 pp. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, IIl. 


The writers of this book analyze the lan- 
guage requirements now in effect by American 
universities for the doctorate and through 4 
study of 2,325 individual cases evaluate the 
extent to which foreign languages have beet 
needed in the specific positions held following 
the doctorate. The authors indicate this study 
as the barest beginning in the study of the 
problem. They have made available, however, 
many pertinent facts of the use or lack of 
use made of foreign languages by the doctors 
of philosophy in seventeen major fields ranging 
from botany to zoology. The conclusions are # 
plea for a recognition of the fact that require 
ments of candidates for the Ph.D. degre 
should be determined by the tool needs of the 
individual candidate in his specific field rathet 
than arbitrary standards in the fields of for 
eign languages. 
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CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS IN THE MODERN 
Worup. Harold Rugg, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 633 pp. Ginn. $1.96. 

This second book in the Rugg Social Science 

Course is for the upper grammar grades and 

the junior high schools. It treats the economic, 

geographic, and historical material, in close 
relationship, of ten leading industrial and agri- 


F cultural countries. Such a text will help pupils 


to become thinking citizens, informed as to 
the chief conditions and problems of the world. 
The author follows the unit plan and illus- 
trates the topics by dramatic episodes, maps, 
graphs, and pictures. The Workbook accom- 
panying the text presents stimulating prob- 
lems, and suggestions for optional activities. 


PEOPLE AND Music. A Textbook in Music Ap- 
preciation. Thomasine C. McGehee. 372 
pp. Illus. Allyn & Bacon. 

This text designed for junior high school 
aims to provide a musical experience; to evalu- 
ate that experience by independent thinking; 
to cultivate power of imagery and observa- 
tion; to increase appreciation of music in the 
pupil’s own life and in the life of the world; 
and to stimulate creative activity in the pupil 
of latent capacities. Pupils keep note books 
and measure their own musical growth. Quota- 
tiens and “Do you know” questions introduce 
the chapters; discussion sentences, thought 
questions, 
follow. 


STANDARD TESTS. 
Ginn. $2. 

The contents of this volume are divided into 
four parts. Part I begins with the develop- 
ment of measurements. Part II presents dif- 
ferent forms of tests. Part III discusses the 
measures used and the means of deriving them. 
And Part IV is a broad discussion of the uses 
of tests in classification of pupils, diagnosis 
of individuals, diagnosis of classes, diagnosis 
of schools, the rating of pupils, and testing 
in teaching. The author has made an unusually 
practical approach to the problem and the 
volume should prove valuable both for stu- 
dents and for those practicing teachers 
who wish to apply the theories and techniques 
of testing. 


SoLiy GEOMERTY. William W. Strader and 
— D. Rhoads. 170 pp. Winston. 
.20. 

In this text the authors have departed from 
the traditional treatment of solid geometry 
by a re-arrangement of many theorems, by 
a restatement of some of the theorems, and 
have introduced demonstrations of many the- 
orems that are quite a departure from the 
traditional method of proof. The material in 
the text is so arranged that extended or abbre- 
viated courses may be taken without destroy- 
ing the sequence of the fundamental theorems, 
and the number of fundamental theorems 
has been reduced to the lowest number neces- 
Sary to meet the requirements of the College 
Entrance Board and those recommended by 
the National Committee. 


and special activity suggestions 


Charles Russell. 516 pp. 
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Wanted! 


CoUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some 
man or woman with school experience, 
acquaintance with local school officials, 
good standing, energetic and willing to 
work, to earn good money. Use of car 
is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a 
product unqualifiedly endorsed by state 
and local school officials everywhere—a 
recognized necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of this 
product tothe ruraland city schools. 
Those appointed will be ex pected towork 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest 
standing and rating, and vouched for by 
this Journal. The best qualified appli- 
cant will be appointed as representative 
tu each county in Pennsylvania. 

Applications will be considered in the 
orderin which they are received. Give 
full details as to experience, age, time 
you can devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 12, Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 























VeRY EASY FRENCH READER. F. E. Nurse. 
Ginn. 177 pp. Illus. $.88. 

A book of appealing stories from many lan- 
guages retold in easy, idiomatic French. The 
stories include anecdotes of famous men and 
places, folk tales, and lively incidents of mod- 
ern times all imbued with an air of whimsey 
and humor. The book will please first-year 
students and at the same time drill them in 
the essential points of grammar and idioms. 
The latter are well chosen and are presented 
both in the text and in separate lists for study. 
Direct-method exercises together with exer- 
cises in translation, a French-English and 
English-French vocabulary, and pleasing illus- 
trations make this a very useful volume. 


EDUCATIONAL BioLogy. Wm. L. Ejikenberry 
and R. A. Waldron, head of science de- 
partment, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock. 549 pp. Ginn. $2.48. 

Prospective teachers and teachers in service 

will find this new book an introduction to and 
a background for teaching such courses as 
hygiene, nature study, physical education, psy- 
chology, sociology, and child study. It gives 
the general principles necessary to understand 
and cope with problems of behavior, present- 
ing the physiological point of view rather 
than the anatomical. Bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter and abundant illustrations 
add to the value which this text will have for 
teachers and pupils. 
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KINDRED ARTS: CONVERSATION AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. Henry W. Taft. 202 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

In the opinion of the author public speaking 
is less a matter of elaborate oratory than of 
conversation enlarged and improved to suit an 
audience. Therefore he has expanded his ear- 
lier essay on Conversation and has included a 
discerning commentary on Public Speaking. 
He tells fascinating stories of conversation- 
alists he has known and emphasizes the need 
of good listeners. He suggests aids to the ef- 
fective delivery of speeches, and gives an illu- 
minating comparison of political speaking in 
America and England. 


SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Fred Engelhardt 
and Leonard D. Haertter. 423 pp. Win- 
ston. $1.36. 

Second Course in Algebra provides the prop- 
er review materials to make the transition 
from elementary algebra just as smooth as 
possible. The first 87 pages of the book are 
devoted to a review of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of first-year algebra—the formula, the 
graph, the simple equation, fundamental op- 
erations with positive and negative numbers, 
problems, and the function concept. Through- 
out the book the work has been carefully 
planned to make certain that the student un- 
derstands the “reason why” for every step. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION. Carl Lewis Alt- 


maier, professor of business administra- 
tion, Drexel Institute. 496 pp. Macmillan. 
$1.80. 


Business communication is discussed under 


three heads in this text: 1. Customs relate to 
routine and technique; 2. Art creates good 
will and inspires confidence; 3. Mechanism 
has to do with the machinery devised for 
world-wide communication. The working ma- 
terial of the book comprises sixteen prelimi- 
nary exercises; forty-three cases; fifty prob- 
lems; and questions which every well-trained 
office assistant should be able to answer. 


THE TREE Boys and FLEETFOOT, THE CAVE Boy. 
Books I and II of The Story of Man 
Series. Wm. L. Nida. Illus. 123 pp. and 
192 pp. Laidlaw Bros., N. Y. $.64 and $.72 
respectively. 

Supplementary readers for grades one and 
two by a historian author. The vocabulary 
correlates closely with the standard for the 
grades, and the stories have two-fold pur- 
poses: they interest and they instruct. The 
illustrations are colorful, and these, with clear 
type, make the books very attractive. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR OLD WORLD 
ANcEsTorS. Grace Vollintine. 576 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.24. 

This new addition to The Tryon and Lingley 
History Series, to precede The American Peo- 
ple and Nation, is not a condensed account 
of Old World History. It is instead a selection 
of topics arranged in an unbroken narrative 
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which begins with the migrations of primitive 
tribes in the Old World and ends with the 
spread of population over the American con. 
tinent. The organization is thoroughly modern, 
The material is presented in seven main divi- 
sions, each of which is composed of related 
topics and units. Each unit is preceded by a 
guidance outline, a foreword, and a frontis. 
piece which combine to make a perfect mean: 
of preparation for the stimulation of learning. 


Soncs or Purpose. Will Earhart and E. Her. 
shey Sneath. 297 pp. Macmillan. $1.60. 

Songs of Purpose constitutes a graded series 
of music books designed for use in elementary 
and junior high schools. Their uniqueness lies 
in the fact that they contain a graded scheme 
of virtues, determined in the light of the psy- 
chology of the moral unfolding of children, 
and utilize three of the fine arts for purposes 
of moral instruction. The scheme of virtues 
is embodied in carefully selected poetry set to 
music. A number of the poems are pictorially 
illustrated. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 


FOUNDERS OF OuR CouNTRY. Fanny E. Coe. 
88e. 

How THE WORLD Is Houseb. Frank G. Car- 
penter. 96c. 

MAKERS OF THE NATION. Fanny E. Coe. 88 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32 St., N. Y. C.: 
INsEcT Ways. Clarence M. Weed. $1.36. 


Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston, 
Mass.: 
SOCIETY AND THE CHILD. Edward N. Clop- 
per. $2. 


Ginn & Co., 
Mass.: 
THE PROBLEM AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS. 
THIRD Book. David Eugene Smith, Eva 

May Luse, and Edward L. Morss. 88c. 
STUDENTS’ OBJECTIVE-TESTMANUAL. To at- 
company Muzzey’s History of the Amer- 

ican People. Howard C, Perkins. 96c. 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

Home NUwRSING AND CHILD Care. C. E. 
Turner, Nell Josephine Morgan, and 
Georgie B. Collins. $1.20. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH. Books One, 
Three. Rose Buhlig. 

Mastery Worp List. An abridged edition of 
the Mastery Speller. James H. Smith 
and William C. Bagley. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Charles Dickens. 
Abridged and modified by Carolyn Pul- 
cifer Timm. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC Pap. Number Two. 
M. S. Robertson and L. S. Rugg. 48¢. 

StToRIES AND Pays. A German reader. Ar 
thur Schnitzler. Edited with Introduc- 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


Two, and 
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tion, Notes, and Vocabulary by Allen W. 
Porterfield. 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
LirtLE INDIANS. Mabel S. LaRue. 80c. 
A SEWING MANUAL. Grace Fowler and Ada 
Alexander. $1.40. 


Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C..: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
couNTING. S. Bernard Koopman and 
Roy B. Kester. $1.75. 

A Case Book IN Discussion. Explanatory 
and Argumentative Composition. Frank 
C. McKinney and Mary Eula McKinney. 
$2. 


Silver Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
Fee 


iv. 

LATIN—SECOND YEAR. Lillian Gay Berry 
and Josephine L. Lee. $1.80. 

Nos Amis LEs BETES. Victor Forbin. Edited 
by Benjamin W. Mitchell. $1.08. 

StupyY AND APPRECIATION OF THE SHORT 
Story. R. I. Johnson, E. M. Cowan, and 
M. S. Peacock. $1.20. 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN CHEMISTRY. E. R. 
Glenn and L. E. Welton. 36c for each 
student’s booklet, 16c for the Key, and 
16c for the Teachers Manual. 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN PHysiIcs. E.- R. 
Glenn and E. S. Obourn. 32¢ each for 
each student’s booklet, 12c for the Key, 
and 16c for the Teacher’s Manual. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass.: 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. HANDBOOK OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Geneva, 


o 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM Boy. A Socio-Educa- 
tional Survey. Albert Alexander Owens. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
ra. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RE- 
suLts. The Board of Public Education, 
School District of Philadelphia. Report 
for the year ended June 30, 1929. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE READING PROGRAM 
IN THE SocraL Stupies. William Glenn 
Kimmel. Publication of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. McKinley 
Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. $1. 


My VocaTIoNAL GUIDEBOOK. Robert H. Rod- 
gers and Harry S. Belman. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 20c. 24 pp. 


|THE ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS 


MANUAL. Joseph S. Willard. J. W. Pepper 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE. Research Bulletin of the 
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National Education Association. 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. January, 1930. 


TRAVELS OF A ROLLED OaT. Grace T. Hallock. 
Quaker Oats Co., School Health Service, 
Chicago, III. 


VIsuAL EDUCATION. The Object-Specimen- 
Model and A Blackboard Technique. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





Teachers’ Code 
(From page 411) 


tion December, 1920, after a committee had 
passed three years in its preparation, and half 
a dozen years later it was thoroughly revised. 
It covers the relations of teachers with super- 
visory officers, school boards, children, parents, 
colleagues, teachers’ agencies, publishers, and 
supply houses, and deals with methods of eb- 
taining appointments, compensation, profes- 
sional improvement, and co-operation in devel- 
oping the school plan. 


COMMISSION CREATED 


It recommends the discussion of the code in 
local and county groups, and instruction in 
it by teacher training institutions and sets up 
a commission on professional ethics. The Penn- 
sylvania teachers have made strenuous efforts 
both to bring about the observance of their 
code and to keep it in harmony with changing 
conditions. 


COMMISSION ENFORCES CODE 


The Pennsylvania commission has been very 
successful in dealing with unethical situations. 
In one instance where a supply house had of- 
fered a gift to a superintendent the commis- 
sion investigated and found that the firm was 
guilty. At first the concern defended its pro- 
cedure but was soon convinced that it would 
be wise to discontinue such practices. On an- 
other occasion this judicial group found that 
a teacher had been dismissed without notice 
or warning after she had served for thirteen 
years in the school system. Here the commis- 
sion decided that the superintendent had vio- 
lated two sections of the code and the findings 
were approved by the state association. 





A GIFT OF $300,000 towards the erection of 
a modern women’s dormitory at Drexel Insti- 
tute, has been made by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
a member of the board of trustees, according 
to an announcement made by Kenneth G. Ma- 
theson, president of the West Philadelphia 
College. This latest gift brings Mr. Curtis’ 
donations to Drexel Institute in the past six 
years to over $1,400,000, 





GOVERNOR JOHN S. FISHER was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws at the an- 
nual winter commencement exercises of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The degree is the 
sixth such honorarium conferred upon the Gov- 
ernor since he took office. Thyrsa W. Amos, 
Dean of Women at Pitt, was another to be 
honored with a degree at these exercises. 


Henry W. A. HANSON, president of Gettys- 
burg College, was elected president of the As- 
sociation of College Presidents in Pennsyl- 
vania at the annual meeting in Harrisburg, 
January 31. He succeeds Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, president of Juniata College. George 
L. Omwake, Ursinus College, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the executive 
committee elected were: Cora Helen Coolidge, 
Pennsylvania College for Women; R. D. Het- 
zel, Pennsylvania State College; and Dr. 
Brumbaugh. 


ELIzABETH M. Hause, dean of girls, West 


Chester Senior High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women, at the annual meeting held in Har- 
risburg, November 8 and 9. Mary Watson 
Green, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, is treasurer of the Association. 


Rorert H. FERNALD, Whitney professor of 
dynamical engineering and director of the me- 
chanical engineering department at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
dean of the Towne Scientific School of the 
University. Dr. Fernald succeeds Edward T. 
Grandlienard, professor of civil engineering, 
who has served as acting dean since the re- 
tirement of John Frazer in 1928. The Univer- 
sity trustees recently relieved Professor 
Grandlienard of his administrative duties so 
he might devote his entire time to teaching. 


JOHN W. HEDGE, superintendent of Wind- 
ber Schools, and HELEN M. Grorr, formerly 
teacher of biology in the senior high school 
at Easton, were married December 26 in Johns- 
town. 


Epwarp §. HARKNESS of New York has do- 
nated to Yale, his Alma Mater, funds for the 
realization of a quadrangle system for resi- 
dences. Mr. Harkness has already given Yale 
large sums of money and gave Harvard some 
$13,000,000 for its house plan. 
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Wituis M. BAKER, associate State forester 
of New Jersey, has been appointed director of 
the Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute at 
Mont Alto according to an announcement made 
by the Department of Forests and Waters. 
The institute is the only one of its kind main- 
tained by a State Department in the United 
States. 


L. W. Korona, for the past five years head 
of the commercial department of New Ken- 
sington High School, has accepted a position as 
commercial teacher in Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh. Mr. Korona was recently 
elected president of the section of Commercial 
Teachers of the P.S.E.A. 


Wo. C. FRANTz of Rouseville has been re- 
elected supervising principal of Cornplanter 
Township, Venango County, for a term of three 
years. Mr. Frantz has been supervising prin- 
cipal of the township for ten years. 


H. C. Titwey of the Franklin Borough 
Schools, Conemaugh, has qualified for a super- 
vising principal’s certificate. 


RALPH Fritz of Fredonia and Earl Wilson 
and James Efta of Edinboro comprise the 
team of three which represented the vocational 
schools of Pennsylvania in the judging cor- 
tests at the American Royal Livestock Show 
at Kansas City, November 16-20, 1929. These 
three boys were chosen from a group of ten in 
a final elimination contest at State College. 
The contest consisted of identifying forty- 
three cuts of meat and judging two classes 
each of draft horses, beef cattle, sheep, and 
swine. 

The boys accompanied by J. S. Champion, 
State supervisor of agricultural education, and 
B. E. Decker, supervisor of agriculture at 
Edinboro, made the trip to Kansas City and 
back in Mr. Decker’s car. Of the thirty teams 
entered in the Livestock Contest, Pennsylvania 
took fifth place, being the only state east of 
the Mississippi River to receive a place among 
the winners. The Pennsylvania team tied for 
fifth place in beef cattle and took sixth place 
in horses and seventh in sheep. Ralph Fritz 
tied for sixth individual in horses and James 
Efta tied for ninth individual in beef cattle. 
In the meat contest the Pennsylvania team 
took fifth place among eighteen teams. 
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Huco BrzpeK, for twelve years football 
coach at Penn State, has been promoted to 
the directorship of a new School of Physical 
Education and Athletics at the college. The 
new school was created at the annual meeting 
of the Board of Trustees with Governor Fisher 
in Harrisburg, January 22. As director of the 
new school Mr. Bezdek will be held respon- 
sible for the initiation and prosecution of an 
adequate program of physical education, in- 
cluding intercollegiate and intramural ath- 
letics, for the entire student body. All mem- 
bers of the School of Physical Education and 
Athletics Staff, including present and future 
coaches, are to be employed as regular mem- 
bers of the academic staff of the college and 
are to be responsible to the college administra- 
tio in the same manner as are faculty mem- 
bers of the six other schools of the college. 
Mr. Bezdek accepted the position with the 
understanding that he be permitted, at his 
own request, to retire from active coaching 
to devote full time to the extra duties of the 
new post. 


E. C. Davis, supervising principal of North 
East Borough and Township Schools, was re- 
appointed at an increase in salary in January. 
Mr. Davis is completing his third year at 
North East. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER INSTITUTE of 


the Progressive Education Association will be 
held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, for six weeks in the summer of 1930. 
Courses in history and principles of progres- 
sive education, experiments in progressive edu- 
cation, primary school methods and materials, 


primary school administration, secondary 
school methods and materials,,and secondary 
school administration, will be offered. The in- 
stitute will be held in conjunction with the 
Vassar Institute of Euthenics, where addition- 
al courses in general child welfare, adult edu- 
cation, and the arts and crafts will be available 
to all students. Write to the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for details. 


HUMMELSTOWN has been given permanent 
possession of the plaque offered by Ursinus 
College to the school which is victor three years 
in the Debating League. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH annual convention of 
the Northumberland County School Directors’ 
Association was held February 12 in the court 
house at Sunbury. 


THE MAHONING TOWNSHIP Consolidated 
School at Hillsville, Lawrence County, was 
dedicated January 16. The building has 
twenty-one rooms and an auditorium. 
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To THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CLARION, 
has been allocated $80,000 for the erection of 
a new gymnasium. Work will begin in the 
early spring. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY conferred honorary de- 
grees on four at the midyear commencement 
and Founders’ Day observance, February 14. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
received the degree of doctor of laws in recog- 
nition of his labors in the field of education 
and statesmanship; Howard Rufus Omwake, 
dean of Franklin and Marshall College, the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy; Dr. Percy R. 
Howe, a graduate of the old Philadelphia 
Dental College and retiring president of the 
American Dental Association, the doctor of 
science; and Dr. Chevalier Jackson, director 
of the Jackson Bronchoscopic Clinic at the 
Samaritan Hospital and head of the broncho- 
scopic department of the Temple School of 
Medicine, the doctor of laws. 


LEWISTOWN teachers, for the first time, have 
enrolled 100% in local, state, and national asso- 
ciations. This step forward was due to the 
enthusiasm shown by Charles Coxe, superin- 
tendent; Paul E. Shull, president and junior 
high school principal; F. Thomas Beck, senior 
high school principal; John A. Neil and Mrs. 
Calder Geedy, the elementary school princi- 
pals; and W. J. Fisher, the secretary-treasurer 
of the local branch. 


A FILM made of Allentown school children 
on a two-day school tour of Philadelphia dur- 
ing December, is ready for distribution to all 
the schools of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
New Jersey by the James C. Muir Company, 
10 S. 18th Street, Philadelphia. The film was 
made under the supervision of Louis W. Sipley, 
a Philadelphia business man who is studying 
for his doctor’s degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania and is interested in the field of 
visual education now being stressed in the 
educational world. He is conducting and pro- 
moting the school trips to Philadelphia of 
which he says: “The school journey to Phila- 
delphia, properly supervised and tied up with 
the school curriculum, is of pertinent and last- 
ing educational value in that it brings the stu- 
dents in direct contact and gives them actual 
experience with many of the things about 
which they are studying.” 


A COMMITTEE of school directors of Somerset 
County studied the needs of the schools of the 
county and made a report at the recent meet- 
ing of the directors which consisted of four 
topics: equipment and materials of instruc- 
tion; courses of study; teachers; pupils. The 
committee members were: Guy N. Hartman, 
John H. Fike, and Dr. Bruce Lichty. 
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St. PETERSBURG Boro and RICHLAND TWP. 
Districts of Clarion County are planning to 
build a new joint consolidated school in St. 
Petersburg Boro. The school will be a ten- 
room building with auditorium and gymnasium 
combined and will cost $75,000. All grades and 
a four-year high school will occupy the building 
when it is opened next fall. 


BROCKWAY SCHOOLS, James T. Davis, super- 
vising principal, have added music to the school 
curriculum. Splendid progress has been made 
under Aralene Waystaff, the music supervisor. 


SIXTY-FIVE TEACHERS attended the mid-year 
meeting of the Lock Haven Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at which Superintendent J. F. Puderbaugh 
announced a lecture course in place of a teach- 
ers’ institute, with seven leading educators as 
speakers. 


THE MID-WINTER MEETING of the teachers of 
Northumberland County was held at Sunbury 
on February 1. Superintendent Kline, New 
Bloomfield, was the guest speaker. 


THE JOS. PRIESTLY Consolidated School, 
Point Township, and Gass School, Upper 
Augusta Township, Northumberland County, 
have purchased projection lanterns for visual 
education work. 


THE FRANKLIN BOROUGH SCHOOLS, Cone- 
maugh, have added a kindergarten with Mary 
Raymond as the teacher. The eleventh year, 
approved by the State Department, has also 
been added, and plans are underway to add the 
twelfth year in order to complete the 6-6 or- 
ganization. The plant is to be expanded by the 
construction of an auditorium, gymnasium, and 
six classrooms. 


Mount UNION is taking care of extra-curric- 
ular activities for the masses instead of the 
few in the Junior-Senior High School. This 
is evidenced from the fact that there are 
fourteen ‘basket-ball teams, a band of thirty- 
six, a bugle corps of twenty, two glee clubs 
of fifty and forty, a harmonica band of thirty, 
and numerous clubs. The school has a cooper- 
ative form of government and discipline cases 
are almost unknown. C. C. Smith is supervising 
principal. 


THE NEw CASTLE News, from now until June 
1, will carry three articles each week prepared 
by members of the instructional corps under 
the direction of Superintendent C. C. Green. 
These articles are for the purpose of interpret- 
ing the schools to the public. Modern educa- 
ional procedure as practiced in New Castle 
will be discussed. 


THE NEW JOINT Consolidated High School 
of Woodbury Township and Woodbury Boro, 
Bedford County, was dedicated January 18, 
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FRESHMAN NIGHT was observed at Sharon 
High School on January 14. The parents were 
invited to come to the school to meet the 
teachers of their children. A general Parents’ 
Night was observed on February 17. 


WINNERS of the one hundred cash prizes 
and three university scholarships offered for 
the best compositions submitted in the Better 
Traffic Committee’s traffic essay contest in 
Pittsburgh have been announced by John §. 
Herron, president of the Council. The three uni- 
versity scholarship winners are: Alberta Hirt, 
South Hills High School senior, first prize of 
$50 in the public schools division and a scholar- 
ship of $150 to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Ruth Shannon, first prize of $50 in 
the parochial school section and a scholarship 
to Duquesne University; and Frank MacLean, 
Schenley High School senior, second prize of 
$35 and a scholarship to a local university 
worth $150. 


A THOMAS E. MITTEN MEMORIAL at Temple 
University will be begun in March. The build- 
ing will serve as a students’ recreation hall 
and will cost $50,000. Half of this money was 
contributed by employees of companies under 
Mitten Management. 


THE SPRING GROVE HIGH SCHOOL orchestra 
played at the annual convention of the school 
directors of York County held in the court- 
house at York, January 30 and 31. Mayme 
Bowman, music instructor at the school, wa. 
in charge of the orchestra. 


THREE TRUSTEES of Lafayette College havi 
subscribed $1,000,000 toward a $3,500,000 en 
dowment for building purposes at the college. 
The fund, to be known as the Centennial Fund, 
is expected to be completed in 1932, when the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Lafayette will be celebrated. John Markle 
of New York gave $400000 in addition to 
$500,000 for the John Markle Mining-Engi- 
neering Hall; Fred Morgan Kirby of Wilkes- 
Barre gave $500,000; and Thomas Fisher of 
Philadelphia, $100,000. 


LEBANON HIGH ScuHoowu extended business 
law into all courses of the twelfth year re- 
cently. In the Balance Sheet, January issue. 
Bernard Forcey, vice-principal, gave reasons 
why it was extended and proof that the study 
of it is more successful than straight commer- 
cial law. 


THE HUNTINGDON COUNTY COUNCIL of the 
Parent-Teacher Association was formed Febrv- 
ary 1. Mrs. W. P. S. Henry of Everett was 
the speaker. The following officers weré 
elected: President, Mrs. G. I. Phillips, Alex- 
andria; Vice-President, J. Elmer Young, 
Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. \McE!- 
wain, Huntingdon, 
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Whether you buy or accept advertising be sure 
and specify Holden and receive the Book Pro- 


Holden Book Covers 


Divert the Daily Wear and Soiling 
from the BOOK to the COVER 





tection your books require. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
































‘Half the world’s cars come from this small area’ 
Unless they live within that area, your pupils 
cannot visit America’s great automobile plants... 


.. but you can give them something even better than a trip 
to Detroit...With this new teaching device you can bring 
Detroit TO THEM. 


ONLY a small percentage of American children 

live within reach of the great automobile plants 
of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. Yet many millions 
of pupils can see how cars are made. 

By means of an Eastman Classroom Film the topic 
flashes to life on a silvered screen. It is pictured in mo- 
tion, in such a way that no child can fail to grasp its 
significance. 

That, however, is only one advantage of Eastman 


Classroom Films. They cover their topics in fifteen 
minutes. In that time pupils see more than they could 
read in fifteen hours, and they remember what they see. 

About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films are 
now available on topics of Geography, General 
Science, Health, Biology and Civics. All are planned 
for use by the teacher, in her own classroom. 

Write for “‘A Descriptive List of Eastman Class- 
room Films.”’ 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
neveryet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 


was 

who was not at the same time a good or superior 
Siew scholar.” A better test than this of the 
value of dictio 


mary work could not be fo’ 

The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
N-ew Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT of Trinity 
High School, Washington, was organized five 
years ago and has grown from a small de- 
partment of eight to the largest in the State 
with seventy-six boys enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. The school is noted for the quality 
of work being done as well as for size. It has 
come to the front in project work, Tri-State 
wool judging, and Tri-State potato judging. 
Banners, pictures, and cups are proudly shown 
in the rooms of the department, symbols of 
the success of the school in competing with 
others. Thomas C. Y. Ford organized the de- 
partment at Trinity and has been largely re- 
sponsible for its rapid development. At the 
present there is one assistant in the depart- 
ment, Joseph D. Ryburn. 


THE NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER Elementary 
School in Camp Hill was dedicated January 
31. Robert C. Shaw, deputy superintendent of 
the Department of Public Instruction, deliv- 
ered the dedicatory address, and the high 
school orchestra played a number of selections. 
Short addresses were given by County Super- 
intendent Ralph Jacoby; H. Frank Hare, su- 
pervising principal; J. W. Minnick, one of 
the architects; Jonas E. Wagner, president of 
the school board; and C. W. Hunt, a member 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. 


THE KERR SCHOOL, O’Hara Township, Alle- 
gheny County, was dedicated December 10, 
1929. During the afternoon and evening there 
was an exhibition of the work of pupils of the 
O’Hara Township Schools. In the evening at 
the dedication exercises, C. E. Dickey, county 
superintendent of schools, and C. C. Kelso, 
superintendent of Swissvale Schools, were the 
speakers. Dr. Kelso is the father of Daniel M. 
Kelso, principal of the new Kerr building. 


FINAL REPORTS from “Grumpy,” fifth annual 
scholarship play produced by the faculty of 
Abington High School, under the guidance of 
J. C. Weirick, principal, and the direction of 
Mrs. Zaidee Wyatt, dramatic coach, list the 
following facts: tickets sold, 1,241; persons 
present, 1,191; gross receipts, $744.25; net re- 
ceipts, $650. The faculty, whose present en- 
rolment is 681, presents annually to worthy 
seniors in need of financial assistance three 
scholarships, each consisting of $100 a year 
for two years. 


A PAGEANT entitled the Quest of Youth was 
presented by the pupils of Ingram Schools on 
November 15. About 300 children participated 
in the pageant which was presented twice in 
connection with the celebration of National 
Education Week. It portrayed the development 
of education through the ages by representing 
schoolroom scenes taken from ten different 
periods. 
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~~ THe E. L. Dawes Memorial High School SHARPSVILLE, Mercer County, dedicated a fine 

fferen gymnasium was dedicated at New Brighton on $100,000 addition to its high school building on 
January 30. February 13. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SUPERIOR COURT, in an 
opinion handed down by Judge Cunningham 
in Philadelphia, sustained the conviction and 
sentence of Stanley Czajkowski, Raymond 
Gottshall, Anthony E. Adams, and John Mc- 
Sweeney, school directors of Hanover Town- 
ship, Luzerne County, convicted last March 
of having conspired with Alexander Oshirak, 
a local merchant, to defraud the school dis- 
trict by awarding contracts to him for sup- 
plies and paying him amounts in excess of 
contract prices. The defendants were each 
sentenced on June 5 to a fine of $100 and im- 
prisonment in Luzerne County — prison for 
from six months to one year. 


THE SoUTH GREENSBURG JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL combined musical clubs had charge of 
the reguiar evening services at the South 
Greensburg M. E. Church, Sunday evening, 
December 8. The glee club sang Christmas 
carols, the orchestra played special Christmas 
music, and the boys’ quartet sang. De Lila 
Jenkins, music supervisor, played a violin solo 
accompanied by Irene Easton. Rev. Forrest 
Goodrich made the announcements of the eve- 
ning, and Wilbur Van Bremen, supervising 
principal of schools, gave a short talk. 


ANSWER ME ANOTHER is the current demand 
of J. C. Weirick, principal of Abington High 
School, whose experimental questions in as- 
sembly are stimulating in the student body 
that keen mental curiosity which gives savor 
to all learning. How many times can a man 
walk around, within the hour, a sixty-acre 
field, circular in shape? How many tons of 
water descend upon an acre of ground if the 
rainfall averages one inch per acre? Students 
answering such interesting queries as these 
and backing up their answer with indisputable 
proof are given extra credit in the subject con- 
cerned, percentages varying. The early bird 
gets the highest credit. 


TEACHERS OF THE CLEARFIELD BOROUGH 
Schools entertained the members of the board 
of education and their wives at a dinner in 
the Lee Parish House, Clearfield, December 
17. Frederick Weidner, president of the local 
branch of the P. S. E. A., presided at the ban- 
quet table and asked A. D. Bigler, who retires 
as president and member of the board after 
eighteen years of service, and A. Knight Stav- 
er, newly-elected member of the board, to speak. 


A NEW FEATURE of the educational work of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum was in- 
itiated the first week in November when thirty 
students from the Philadelphia Normal School 
went to the Museum for the first of a course 
of six lessons on a school museum and on mak- 
ing projects. The course of instruction was 
arranged by mutual agreement between Edwin 
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W. Adams, principal of the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School, and the Commercial Museum, It 
was felt that these two subjects are important 
as a part of teacher preparation and that they 
have never been touched on in normal school 
work. 


THE LAST ISSUE OF DER PELIKAN, a leading 
German Art Magazine, consists of three illus- 
trated articles dealing with art in the schools 
of England, Scotland, and the United States. 
The article on “The Aims and Tendencies of 
Art Education in the United States,” printed in 
German, is by C. Valentine Kirby, Director of 
Art Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia.- It was suggested by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., that 
Mr. Kirby prepare this article on Art Edu- 
cation in our own country. Three out of five 
full-page illustrations are beautifully repro- 
duced in color. The illustrations are all from 
Pennsylvania schools, including work trom 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, and 
other school districts. 


THE TAILORING CLASS of the McCall Continu- 
ation School, Philadelphia, organized in 1922, 
was a pioneer of its kind in the United States. 
The course regularly requires two years. Three 
hours of the six-hour day are spent in the shop 
and the remaining three in academic classes. 
On leaving school, the majority of the boys 
are placed in tailoring shops. 


AS A FEATURE of their observance of the 
World Good Will Day (May 18) this year, 
members of the American Junior Red Cross 
are endeavoring to have all their replies to 
international school correspondence in_ the 
hands of the foreign schools by that day. In 
order to allow time for translations and for- 
warding, March 81 has been set as Interna- 
tional Answer Day, when all albums and ma- 
terials are to be shipped, if possible. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL MEETING of high school 
delegates of the Junior Red Cross will be held 
in Washington on May 5-8 as a special section 
of the Annual Convention of the American 
Red Cross. 


THE JERSEY SHORE Teachers’ Association, 
Ira V. Grugan, president, held its midwinter 
meeting on January 23. A. M. Weaver, supée!- 
intendent of Williamsport Schools, delivered an 
address on How We Learn, and Mrs. Mary H. 
Hogue, delegate to the State Convention a 
New Castle, gave her report. 


CHERWYTE is the title of the first schod 
paper edited by the students of Martinsburg 
High School. The purpose of the paper is to 
acquaint the people of Martinsburg with the 
work of the students of the school and to keeP 
the alumni in touch with their Alma Mater. 
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Magazines in the School Room 


RUDOLPH PETERSON 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

It has become quite common in recent years 
for schools to supplement textbooks with the 
use of current weekly and monthly magazines. 
These periodicals are serving a very useful 
purpose in motivating the routine work of the 
schoolroom and in relating it to the world out- 
side. The news articles, discussions, illustra- 
tions, and short stories, all serve to keep alive 
the pupil’s interest and to help him to under- 
stand society in which he lives. ' 

Obviously, however, these periodicals are 
not published primarily for use in the school 
rom. Their raison d’etre is profits, and profits 
come largely through the sale of space to ad- 
vertisers. In addition therefore to the desir- 
able material suitable for schoolroom use, the 
pupil necessarily comes in contact with other 
material which may or may not have educative 
value. For example, a few days ago I hap- 
pened to pick up a magazine which my daugh- 
ter uses in connection with her work in the 
junior high school. On the back was a full- 
page colored picture of a “beautiful” girl 
smoking a cigarette. It occurred to me as I 
looked at this advertisement that it was hardly 
fair to the girls of this junior high school to 
have placed before them in school this seduc- 
tive picture. 

This judgment does not involve the question 
as to whether the use of tobacco by either 
men or women is right or desirable. That 
question may be left to the individual to an- 
swer for himself or herself. It will be ad- 
mitted, however, that the forming of the ciga- 
rette habit is a matter of importance to young 
girls and that the school has no right to en- 
courage it. 

It would seem, therefore, that school authori- 
ties would be acting in the interest of the 
children under their care if they would insist 
upon the elimination of this type of advertis- 
ing from magazines which they adopt for 
school use. Judging from the efforts of pub- 
lishers to encourage the circulation of their 
publications among school children, it seems 
reasonable to assume that if requested to do 
80 they would be willing to keep them free 
from this insidious appeal of tobacco manu- 
facturers to our young girls. 

It may be argued that keeping cigarette ad- 
vertisements out of magazines used in school 
would be futile so long as these advertisements 
are permitted to be displayed in other public 
Places. To which it may be replied that the 
school aims to set up a special environment 
free from the objectionable or questionable 
features of society and that the pupil—some- 
what unconsciously perhaps—accepts the ac- 
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tivities and standards of the school as being 
of the highest. The picture that I have men- 
tioned would not be permitted in a textbook 
and ought not be placed before the pupils in 
a magazine. 





Parent-Teacher Organization 
Work in Bucks County* 


Bucks County is one of a group of ten 
counties belonging to what is known as the 
Southeastern District of the Pennsylvania Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Our co-workers in 
this group are Berks, Lehigh, Philadelphia, 
Northampton, Chester, Delaware, Lancaster, 
York, and Montgomery Counties. 

Our county at present has sixteen active 
associations with an approximate membership 
of seven hundred. These associations cover 
practically all the territory in our county as 
they fortunately seem to be located at such 
points accessible to most of our schools or 
communities. 

Like all our sister counties, we strive for 
Health and Safety, Worthy Home Membership, 
Good Citizenship, Use of Technique of Learn- 
ing, Vocational Effectiveness, and the Wise 
Use of Leisure. My firm conviction is that the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, when properly 
conducted, offer the logical solution for a closer 
union between the school and the home. When 
improperly conducted, they can produce an 
untold amount of friction and harm. Parent 
Teacher Organizations must work in harmony 
with school authorities. If they can not do this, 
they should disband. 





To the Teacher 


Put on that smile, thou guide of youth, 
The smile that urges on 

The blabbering innocent’s tries at truth, 
At all that’s pro and con, 

Yea, pour the smiles that like the rain 

Shall further the bloom of youth’s domain! 


Let glow thy cheer, thou leader strong, 
Thy patience be the boon 

To youth immersed in work-play song; 
Be thou to them a noon 

Of sun-bright hopes, of ambitions high! 

Yea! Cheer as they their best apply! 


Send out thy light, thou trust-lade chief, 


Make b 
Where dangers, 
reef— 
Steer youth far from their goal 
Of joy and health, good deed and aim; 
Send out thy light, thy love proclaim. 
—Joseph C. Podolyn, Gillespie Jr. H. S., 
Philadelphia. 
* Abstract of an address delivered by County Su- 


perintendent J. H. Hoffman from Station WIP, 
Philadelphia. 


onny clear the shoal 
wrongs,—midst rock-ribbed 
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[. EACHERS! Earn 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this summer? Do you 
know that after you qualify, you have the opportunity to go aheadio a bigger 
position with moré income—and with bright prospects for permanent work ? 


There are a few openings in a national organization in business twenty years for 
teachers of personality and education who are interested this summer in exchanging 
/ their usual profitless leisure for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years of teaching 
experience) are desired. This position gives an opportunity to travel, to be associated 
with congenial people. and the chance to make an income of from $300 to $500 
a month. A thorough training is given to all those selected, with a guaranteed income to start. 
Please give information as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. DRAWER 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 








































Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


“HEALTH AND COLOR IN SILENT READING” 


Handwork for the first and second grades. A set contains 160 sheets, providing sixteen different les- 
sons to a group of ten children. Prepared by Dorothy Child, M.D., 
Medical Inspection of Public Schools, Philadelphia. Price 60 cents per set. 
Distributed by: 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


| 
} 
Special Assistant, Division of 





PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





































OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these By 
features make Draper Fite 
Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable for ul 
schoolroom use. ies 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. . 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND Cha QDrapuurh, INDIANA 














AN IDEA OF THE TYPE of extra-curricular 
work being done in South Brownsville High 
School is given in the show cards made by 
members of the Show Card Club. The club 
was organized in September, 1929, under the 
direction of J. P. Williams, a member of the 
faculty, and has since that time been under 
his supervision. Since October the advertising 
of school activities has been taken over by the 
more efficient members, and several good post- 
ers were turned out in quantities as high as 
fifty. A minimum charge for material is levied 
against the various activities; thus the club 
is self-supporting. Three-color posters, size 
11x28, are turned out at a cost of less than 
three cents each, which brings the cost of ad- 
vertising down and at the same time affords 
plenty of outlet for the artistic ability in our 
school. 

At the present time a_ silk-screen-process 
press is being made for the club by the Indus 
trial Arts Department. This will be installed 
within a few months, and next year the aé- 
vanced members of the club will be given the 
opportunity to learn the fundamentals of that 
process. 


TAYLOR ScHOOL District, William S. Robit- 
son, superintendent, has awarded contracts for 
building an eight-room addition to the new 
Taylor High School building which was opened 
in September, 1926. This addition will cost aP- 
proximately $125,000. 
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Abstracts of Addresses New 
Castle Convention 


A Regular School Subject 


ScHooL ATHLETICS 

Are we getting the most out of our school 
athletics? Are they educational or are they 
spectacular? Are they for the benefit of the 
student body or for exhibition for the town 
fans? Are we developing bleacherites? Is our 
national disease spectatoritis? 

School athletics are costing much money. 
Millions are being spent on athletic fields, sta- 
dia, playgrounds, gymnasia, and _ basketball 
arenas. A town of 20,000 recently built a high 
school stadium at a cost of $200,000 with a 
seating capacity of 10,000. A city of 400,000 
recently built a stadium at a cost of $15,000 
with a seating capacity of 20,000. Sixteen thou- 
sand nightly for a week sat and watched high 
school boys play in a state basketball tourna- 
ment. School athletics are for good or for evil. 
No school subject causes such a series of wor- 
ries, troubles, heartaches, and upheavals to the 
school administrator as does athletics. They 
cause intense school rivalries and even fights; 
student unrest and upheavals, and stir town 
folks and parents to interfere. 

If properly controlled and managed, school 
athletics are full of educational values. No 
subject in the curriculum can match it for its 
health and character building power. Nothing 
is wrong with athletics per se. They are good 
in themselves. The trouble arises from their 
defective control and management. It is a mat- 
ter of administration. 

School athletics must be treated by the edu- 
cational authorities as a regular school subject 
and as part of a job of administration. It is not 
an extra-curricula subject but a fundamental 
part of education. If education is preparation 
for life, it must be administered by the su- 
perintendent and principal as a definite part 
of the school curriculum for its educational 
values. 

Thirty years ago school authorities OP- 
POSED athletics and left them entirely for the 
students to handle alone. Twenty years ago 
they TOLERATED athletics and permitted a 
few faculty members to take part. Ten years 
ago they COOPERATED. And so we have to- 
day 42 states with high school athletic feder- 
ations. However the final step, that of ad- 
ministration directly by the school authori- 
ties must be taken. In some states such as 
New York and Maryland this is being done. 
In Detroit, Buffalo, and other cities they are 
being directly handled by the physical edu- 
cation department. 

High school teams must cease to be town 
teams to bring glory upon the Chamber of 
Commerce and advertisement for the town. The 
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interference of the downtown strategy boards 
usually located at the cigar stands and pool 
rooms must be stopped. The ardent alumni who 
wants to win at any cost must be checked. Yes, 
we must win if possible, but not at the cost 
of the health of the boy nor the violation of 
the rules of amateurism and the code of the 
sportsman. 

At all times the integrity of the school and 
the education of the students must be upper- 
most.—James Edward Rogers, Director, Na- 
tional Physical Education Service, New York 
City. 

Training the Worker 


This is a joint responsibility of educational 
agencies and business institutions. Just as 
business has a right to expect that school sys- 
tems will do their part, the latter in their turn 
should expect their products will be properly 
handled in business institutions. The only pos- 
sible way of achieving this is through some 
sort of cooperative effort not necessarily, of 
course, of the specific kind which we call co- 
operative education. It is necessary, however, 
to avoid duplication of work and provide an 
efficient division of responsibility. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the gen- 
eral values of education must be satisfied and 
that proper attitudes resulting in character 
development are just as important in business 
as in social relationships. These, as well as 
necessary trade skills, must be developed. 


The crux of the whole problem is contained 
in three factors. First—The determination of 
the information, skills, and attitudes necessary 
for the success of the worker. Second—The 
careful determination of the part that the 
school and business must each play. And third 
—On the part of industry an organized plan 
for discharging this responsibility systematic- 
ally instead of leaving it to the vagaries of 
management or the vicissitudes of business 
conditions. Just as system rather than oppor- 
tunism has come into accounting, manufactur- 
ing, and certain phases of marketing, just so 
must it become a part of the practice of train- 
ing workers.—James H. Green, Cooperative 
Department, Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana. 





The first job of the public schools is to 
guarantee to every child its birthright: a 
sound healthy body and a physical education 
that will prepare him for this industrial age 
of speed and strain. We must give our youth 
physical literacy as well as mental literacy. 
If education is the preparation for life, then 
we must give to every American boy and girl 
that physical fitness essential to earning a 
living and the enjoyment of a wholesome life. 
—James Edward Rogers. 
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To Form 
the 
Library 
Habit 





Newson 


Readers 


Distinctive material for the first six 


grades, especially planned to stimu- 


late the love of reading. 


Little Folk’s 
Library 


Two Series, each consisting of 12 


small books, 


boxed, providing 


unique classroom libraries for the 
first two grades. $2.00 per set, post- 


paid. 


Newson & Company 


73 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Adventuring in Kindergarten 
Ideals 


DR. HENRY EASTMAN BENNETT 
Research Adviser for the American Seating Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

From its beginning the kindergarten ideal 
has excluded the use or consideration of the 
screwed-down types of seating which dominate 
the schools of the nineteenth century. As in 
many other things, the kindergarten has 
taught the school the value of flexibility and 
informality in equipment, and that the nature 
and needs of the child provide the only point 
of departure and the only objective in deter- 
mining the furniture best adapted. 

To the kindergarten ideal the school owes 
modern attainments in adjustable and movable 
equipment notwithstanding the usual crop of 
extremists who, on the one hand, would make 
every classroom as informal as a kindergarten, 
or on the other hand, who can think of flexi- 
bility only as instability. 

None of the arts of life enters more inevit- 
ably into health, energy, vitality, and efficiency 
—into gracefulness and attractiveness—into 
personal bearing and attitudes—into most of 
the values in life, than do one’s sitting habits. 
Habits of standing or walking, of singing or 
talking, of any of the things done with the 
hands, are relatively of less significance when 
viewed fairly in the light of the ideals of kin- 
dergarten education. This may be a new 
thought to many kindergartners and while it 
cannot be justified here, it will bear thinking 
out. 

Recently there has been conducted a sys- 
tematic study of the factors responsible for 
incorrect posture. It was found that nearly all 
kindergarten children were using chairs too 
high for them; twelve and fourteen inch chairs 
were used almost exclusively, whereas the cor- 
rect height for most children in kindergarten 
attendance is ten inches. It was found that 
the seats of chairs in general use were s0 
deep from front edge to rear that children 
had to slump down in the seat to reach the 
backs of them. Back supports even of the 
Mosher type were badly placed, sloped, and 
formed. Seats were inadequately sloped, often 
with disagreeably sharp edges and corners: 
and shaped, if at all, with elevations and de- 
pressions (“scoops” or “saddles”) where they 
hindered rather than fostered good posture. 
Unfortunately, some of the worst designed are 
sold as “correct posture” chairs. 

Ignoring precedent and defying prejudice, 
a style of chair was developed in which sizes, 
proportions, slopes, curves, and forms are de- 
termined on the basis of actual measurement 
of large numbers of children in kindergarten 
attendance and after an intensive study of 
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anatomical facts involved in sitting posture. 

To the teacher accustomed to the old type 
it is a different looking chair. But children 
do sit comfortably and gracefully in it. To get 
the form which was scientifically designed, 
together with desirable lightness and strength, 
it was necessary to adopt a steel frame con- 
struction, despite a love for the inherent beauty 
of wood and an antipathy to the usual cold 
appearance of steel. Beauty and good taste 
are essential to the kindergarten ideal and 
must not be ignored. 

In the more conspicuous parts—the seat and 
back surfaces—ply-wood in conjunction with 
the steel frames offered a medium for securing 
perfect shaping, together with an incompar- 
able revelation of the essential loveliness of 
wood grain when accentuated by a proper 
stain and fine lacquer finish. Soft coloring on 
the slender steel frame subdues its severity 
and serves to emphasize the beauty of the 
wood. The attainment of a right form, essen- 
tial beauty, and good taste, under conditions 
which lend themselves to production at a price 
which makes them practical, is no mean 
achievement in behalf of progress in kinder- 
garten furnishing. 

The problem of tables was next attacked. 

The first objective was to get all structural 
parts well out of knee reach, making sides, 
ends, and corners equally accessible. For the 
corner legs, steel standards were substituted 
ingeniously combined with central stretchers 
for strength and rigidity. This development 
gave opportunity for real beauty both in de- 
sign and coloring. The ideal, however, de- 
manded that supports be subordinated to the 
more striking beauty of the top which was at- 
tained by utilizing the broad surfaces and ele- 
gant grain of birch ply-wood. The necessity 
for stiffening and reenforcing afforded another 
opportunity for adding beauty in graceful 
taming. A clear lacquer finish was found best 
for avoiding the disfiguring marks of usage 
while at the same time accentuating the at- 
tractive grain of the wood. 
To kindergartners who have held to esthetic 
ideals in a discouraging environment—to those 
who have struggled bravely for good taste 
by covering the ugliness of equipment with 
paint—and who, despite a conspiracy between 
misshapen chairs and gravity, have faithfully 
taught good posture, these venturings in kin- 
dergarten ideals will be welcome. 





The high school student needs to be taught 
‘o stand on his own feet, to make independent 
judgments, and to be dependable. Full and dis- 
‘minating records, on the plan of the Penn- 
sylvania Study, should be kept for all students, 
and the greatest possible use made of them 
for the guidance, on an individual basis, of 
‘very child.—Florence B. Beitenman. 
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aaa TREN ON 
Education's 
Newest Aid! 
THE 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


A Nation Wide Radio Program in 
American History, Literature, Music, 
Nature Study and Art. Taught by 


AMERICA’S GREATEST TEACHERS 





HE American School 

of the Air is the first 
national educational 
broadcast program ever 
attempted over more than 
50 stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Write today for complete 
information as to how 
your schoo! may hear 
these programs through 
the cooperation of the 
GRIGSBY -GRUNOW 
COMPANY, who, with 
the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, sponsor these 














Radio Phonograph 

; ; Combination 
vitally interesting PrO- 5, american Walnut. Pande of 
grams. Scenme Ine ~ 


ibume. ew Majestic 
namic Speaker and 


Tpo! 
two record all 
Colotura D: 
five other definite improvementa, 


Grigsby-Grunow Co. 


CHICAGO Retail Price $184.00 
Manufacturers of Less Tubes 
a e 
RADIO 


Mighty Monarch of the Air 


Special Discounts to Schools and Teachers 


Educational Department 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO., 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
We are interested in the American School of the 

Air. Please send us information. 

We {> file \ own a radio 

If your school does own a radio, is it 


an electric set [| or battery set [J 
What electric current does your school use— 
alternating direct Cl 
current current 
) PO? a AP CMT re re Ee 


ATI ARE ack cicin oivsié'n sninas ovate CaaEe Rene eeees 


Position 
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ation, the National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land, the Educational Institute of Scotland and 
Wales, the Japanese Education Association, 
the Irish National Teachers’ Organization, and 
the Chinese National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Educational organi- 
zations less than nation-wide or semi-educa- 
tional in their characters may become associate 
members. 


There are now twenty-three national organ- 
izations, twenty state associations (of which 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
is one), and fifteen city associations in the 
Federation. Their aggregate membership is 
more than one-half the teachers of the world. 
Dues paid by associations to the Federation 
average about a cent a member up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. Honorary memberships are 
held by individuals, who pay dues ranging 
from $1.00 to $100. 

Associations are represented in the assem- 
bly of the Federation by one membership dele- 
gate, and one additional delegate for each 2,000 
members or fraction thereof, with a maximum 
of 50 delegates. These representatives are ap- 
pointed by the presidents of the respective 
associations. 


At the Toronto meeting of the Federation in 
1927, Walter R. Siders, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Pocatello, Idaho, was ap- 
pointed field representative. His earnest efforts 
in behalf of the organization are encouraging. 
There is growing interest in the Federation 
in-terms of membership, financial support, and 
what is more important, in a greater enthusi- 
asm for the noble purposes actuating the or- 
ganization. 

A dozen cities have asked for the 1931 con- 
vention of the Federation. After three meet- 
ings in other countries, the next Biennial Con- 
ference is likely to be held in the United States, 
although urgent invitations have come from 
both Hawaii and the Philippines. 





It is not strange that modern, trained ex- 


ecutors, as well as teachers, believe it im- 
possible to sustain or maintain education upon 
a high professional plane except through pro- 
tective legislation—Frank G. Pickell. 
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Musical Flag Talks 


The United States Flag Association is 
sponsoring a broadcasting program for the 
patriotic education of American youth. The 
subjects have the flag as a central theme and 
are supplemented with music by the United 
States Marine Band. The programs are given 
over a nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Company each Tuesday from 
5:00 to 5:15. 

This month’s subjects are: 

March 4—The Anthem of the Flag—General 
John J. Pershing 

March 11—The Flag and Opportunity—Secre- 
tary of Labor, J. J. Davis 

March 18—Serving the Flag—Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman 





Managing Moments 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address was written on 
the back of an envelope on the train. Lincoln 
managed his moments. One of the smartest 
men the writer ever knew in college was 4 
fellow who used to work problems in analytic 
geometry by utilizing the moments between 
classes. In the few minutes between classes, 
while the rest were talking and laughing and 
stretching in preparation for another session, 
he sat quietly apart and did problems. 

One of the teachers best remembered after 
the years is one who began teaching on the way 
from the classroom door to his desk. He kept 
at it until the bell rang.—Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 





Plants ought to have a place in the enviror- 
ment of every child. He should early learn to 
tend and care for living things, to watch their 
growth and study their needs. The very best 
toy a child could have is a little garden patch 
ali his own. If circumstances do not permit of 
this, at least he should be allowed a box of soil 
in a sunny window and be taught to plant and 
weed his tiny farm.—Fraternal Brotherhood 
News. 





Ralph Parlette believes that anybody under 
sixty years who is not saving and wisely in- 
vesting at least 10 per cent of his income and 
living on the other 90 per cent should be shot 
at sunrise, to keep poorhouse taxes down. 





— 








Heidelberg, Cologne, Interlaken, Lucerne, 
ducted. Planned by Rev. John L. 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University. 

CAPITAL TOURS, 


Northwest. Write for folder. 








EUROPEAN TOUR AND THE PASSION PLAY OF OBERAMMERGAU 52 DAYS $600.00 
Sailing on S. S. America July 2nd visiting Hamburg, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Gipprich of Georgetown University and officially sanctioned by the 
For illustrated booklet write “ J. — , Manager. 
TOWER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 

30 day personally conducted tour to Pacific Coast visiting Grand Canyon, tect Park and the 


Prague, Vienna, 
Paris, 


Munich, Oberammergau, 
London, etc. Personally con- 
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Not By Bread Alone 


“Give me the sons and daughters of thy land, 

Columbia, give,” the modern Mammon cries; 

“For skill of hand and gainful enterprise 

Your schools and colleges must now be 
planned. 

Lo! all these rich domains on every hand 

Are mine to give the shrewd and worldly- 
wise. 

The outworn culture of the Ancients dies; 

Our wisdom is to heed today’s demand.” 


Columbia wavers at the crafty call, 

But hears her hungry children cry for 
bread; 

In the midst of plenty why are these not fed? 

“Away!” she cries, “There’s wealth enough 
for all. 

I'll have no schools that teach but hand and 
head, 

While hearts are starved and souls go fam- 
ished.” 

—M. W. Witmer, Ursinus College. 





Necrology 


Sadie Mitchell, a teacher in the primary 
grades of Tresckow School, Banks Township, 
died December 31, after a brief illness. 


James M. S. Isenberg, vice-president of 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, and former pas- 
tor of the Trinity Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia, was fatally injured January 22 when 
his automobile was struck by a trolley car, 
three miles from Norristown. 


Joseph R. McCloskey, a teacher in the Lati- 
mer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, died at 
the Marine Hospital, December 3, 1929. 


Charles C. Cochrane, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering at State College, died 
at his home in Bellefonte, January 30. 


John Frederick Mohler, a native of Cum- 
berland County and a professor at Dickinson 
College for thirty-four years, died January 28 
at the Carlisle Hospital after an illness of 
two weeks. Death resulted from lobar pneu- 
monia. 


George Edward Reed, former president of 
Dickinson College and one-time State libra- 
tian, died in a Harrisburg hospital February 
Tof heart disease. Dr. Reed was 83 years old. 


William F. Ederle, member of the Altoona 
Board of Education for twenty-two years and 
its president for twenty years, died February 
lat the age of 70. 
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Awarded For Gold Medals 





ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x 3%. 
For 60 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
6% x 8. 


For 25 or more. 





Mother and Daughter Le Brun 


Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 25 Art 
Subjects, or 25 for Children. Size 5% x 8. 





For Spring Bird Study 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 
Send 60 cents for 20 Common Birds. 





Catalogues 


Our 64-page Cata- 
logue has 1,600 mini- 
ature illustrations 
which are very help- 
ful in selecting pic- 
tures. It costs only 15 
above picture and cents in coin or 
Spring by Corot. stamps. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


Box 18, Malden, Mass. 


Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 inches, 

including the margin. 

$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 

Send $2.00 for the 
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It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
assists nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 
tive tonic for brain and body. 


Add Hors 'sto your favorite fruit drink; 


or use it in water in place of lemon juice. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-51-1 
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Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY 


For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


COLLEGE 


a e 
Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical—Industrial and Radio 


Accounting 


Public Auditing and Taxes 
Secretarial Science 


Business Administration 
and 


Industrial Management 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


. 











PHILADELPHIA’S BOARD OF EDUCATION deems 
it impractical and inadvisable to allow pupils 
of the senior high school one hour a week off 
for religious instruction. First, the proposi- 
tion ignores and contravenes the fundamental 
principle that the Church and the State be 
kept absolutely separate. Second, the propo- 
sition would interfere with discipline. Third, 
it would tend to divide pupils into sectarian 
groups. Ample time for religious education 
may be found at the close of the school day 
and on Saturdays and Sundays. 





Calendar 


March 4—Pennsylvania Day 

March 7, 8—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

March 15—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 

March 17-19—Ninth Annual Convention, In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children, 
Toronto, Canada 

March 21-22—Sixth Annual 


Junior High 


School Conference, New York University, 
New School of Education Building, N.Y.C. 
March 22—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 
March 24—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: The 
Stevens 





April 1-5—American Physical Education As- 
sociation, National Convention, Boston, 
Mass. 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Anpril 3-5—Educational Conference, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


April 9-11—National Association of Penmanr- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Detroit, 
Michigan 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

April 11, 12—Western Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 

April 11 and April 25—Spring Arbor and 
Bird Days 

April 23-26—Eastern Arts Convention, Head- 
quarters: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

May 3—Northwestern Arts Association, Corry 

May 5-10—First International Congress 0 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Pent 
sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 

December 30-31—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., Williamsport; Headquarters: Lycom- 
ing Hotel 
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July 1 - 


Physical, 


University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER SESSION 


- August 8 


Courses for Teachers, School Super- 
visors, and Administrators. 


Adult Immigrant, Elementary, Higher, 
Religious, Secondary, Com- 
mercial, and Vocational Education. 


Address the Director 
SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Wilson College 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


A College for Women beautifully situ- 
ated in the Cumberland Valley, meeting 
the requirements of all standardizing 
agencies and the State requirements for 
Teacher Training. 
For catalog and other information 
addres 
ErnHevsert D. WarFIELD, D.D., President 
or 
Miss Marcaret C. Disert, Registrar 

















Standardizing Business Schools 

















300 of the leading private business training 
schools of America have been Lua evaluated, 
and accredited by this Associ 
in the private school field means as much as in the 
— school field, and teachers should have at 

and a list of such schools before making recom- 
to their d 
For booklets address 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AccrEDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Buildin 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS GheEmblem 
Bilicient Schood Jamestown, N. Y. 
It pays to attend a'school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 




















The Pennsylvania 
State College 
SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session June 16 to June 27 
Regular Session June 30 to August 8 


The Institute of French Education 

program includes, among others: 
Proressor FreDERIC Ernst, Director 
Louts Cons, Swarthmore College 
Osmonp T. Rosert, Smith College 


Rene Gutet, Smith College 
Georces VitTRay, France 


Courses may also be selected from 34 
other departments of the summer session. 


Ideal Summer Location for 
Study and Recreation 


Bulletin on Request 


Director of the Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State Coiiece; Pa. 
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oe = =Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 





Liberal Arts Engineering 


A good place to spend 
your summer vacation 


Education Practice Teaching 


Old Main 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 





























CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 23- August 1, 1930 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 
Observation and demonstration in a public A Nature Guide School and Camp for 


elementary school in regular session. teachers of elementary science. 
A Reading Clinic. : : ’ A School of Library Science. 
— for kindergarten-primary A Music School, University Chorus, North- 


Pe a a NS eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 


: Band, Demonstration Classes. 
observation classes where French and 
German only are spoken. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Spring 


Session 


May 12 
to 
June 21 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Degrees in Liberal Arts 





Summer 
Session 


June 23 
to 
August 2 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 


Science - Business 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


























; P ° 
a. Write For Bulletin 
SEG + - 
EEE ae 
e e 
, University of Akron THE UNIVERSITY 
es OF BUFFALO 
° £ SUMMER SESSION 
Summer Session of 1930 Sie ‘Whales 
June 23—August 1 June 30—August 8, 1930 
Regular and special courses leading to the F 
A.B., B.E., and B.S. degrees. Graduate ee oe 
courses for the Master’s degree. Special Public School Art 
courses for teachers and administrators. Public School Music 
or Courses in student teaching and methods. Library Science 
Courses in elementary education leading Commercial Course 
to the two year diploma. 
Allegany School of Natural 
Art Research Psychology Histo 
‘h- ry 
nd nl aanaeeme feme Gace (July 5 to August 28) 
Wueey  geckilegy, Physical Meneation School of Dentistry 
Biology Chemistry Vocational Education (June 30 to September 13) 
English Dramatics 

















| 





All classes are scheduled before 
one o'clock P. M. 


For further information address 
W. J. BANKES Director 

















Enjoy the delightfully invigorating Buffalo sum- 
mer weather, cooled by the breezes sweeping over 
Lake Erie. Near Niagara Falls. Unusual recrea- 
tional program. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 


Cc. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 
Association 


Rooms 422 to 430 Woolworth Building 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sickness and Accident Protection 
for Teachers Only 
20TH YEAR 


These Letters Tell Why 
The E. B. A. Is In Business 





“I was in a very bad way. Had it not 
been for the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation I would have been distracted. My 
checks came right on the day, and always 
for more than I had figured was due me. 
I wish I could tell every teacher in the 
country what a wonderful thing the 
E. B. A. is.” 





“I was sitting at my desk this morning, 
wondering how long I would have to save 
until my doctor’s bill would all be paid 
when along came your check from the 
E. B. A. and that solved all my problems.” 





“Your check for $317.50 was received yes- 
terday. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and very satisfactory settlement 
of my claim. May God bless and prosper 
the E. B. A. It is such a satisfactory 
organization to be a member of.” 





The above letters tell the whole 
story. Are YOU a member of the 
E. B. A.? If not, write for com- 
plete information today. Use the 
coupon. There is no harm in 
becoming acquainted. 





PSJ-4 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASS’N 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna, 
Please mail me at once full information about 
your protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 
understand that this request will not put me 
under the slightest obligation. 








History and Geography 
Must be Seen 
to be Understood 


See Canada and the New 
England States, the Middle 
Atlantic States, Virginia or 
travel across the Continent 
to California on 


Clark University Field Trips 


Earn college credit while 
traveling. 


Costs less—Worth more. 


Address: Clark University Summer 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


Ask for Bulletin and other infor- 
mation. 
































WANTED:—Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
This Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin | 
says: “Time is the stuff life is made 
of.” What are you going to‘do with 
your time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal 
School or College training who are in- 
terested in exchanging their usual 
profitless leisure for a vacation of busi- 
ness experience and additional income 
will find our position suitable. 


Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


Address: R. H. Clugston, 121 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SUMMER 
5 ES S | O N EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 16—AUG. 8 


1 9 3 0 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27—AUG. 8 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
of — School a 


Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and art Arts 


COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN 


Architecture, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Mechanics, English, Industrial History, Econom- 
ics, Commercial Law, Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry, Surveying. 


Exceptional Laboratory, Studio and Shop Facilities 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
SCHENLEY PARK «» PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 



































The health book of 
the age... by the 


ll - | 

internationélly fa | Summer School 
William Howard 

Hay, M. D. | 


July 7th to August 16th 


How You may ‘attain | 
DYNAMIC HEALTH | Home Economics 


ET well and stay well by correctly combining 7 é 
the same good foods you now eat. This is the Technical and Professional Courses lead- 


health secret revealed in Dr. Hay’s amazing 300- . . 

page book. ‘‘Health Via Food’’ gives a complete Ing to Certificates and Degrees. 
exposition of foods and their relation to the body. Special courses in Home Economics, 
Shows you how to live longer and be happier. The . é sae 
principles set forth are those by which Dr. Hay Dietetics and Teacher Training. 


restored both himself and thousands of others to 
vigorous health. Mail coupon today for free trial 


— Yr Library Science 
Willy oe _ 
“ats ee A six weeks’ course for School Librarians 

SUN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE and Teachers in charge of School 


| Libraries. 








East Aurora Sun & Diet Sanatorium, 831 Cazenovia 
St., East Aurora, N. Y. Gentlemen: Send me 
“Health Via Food”’ on your free 10-day trial offer. 


( ) Send invoice for $4 with book 
( ) I enclose $3.50 (50c discount for cash with 


order) | DREXEL INSTITUTE 
| Philadelphia 
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URSINUS COLLEGE 


Greorce L. OMwaAkE, Pep.D., LL.D., President 


HE instruction given in Ursinus College is offered in the following 

carefully articulated Groups of Studies, each providing a liberal edu- 
cation and at the same time, special preparation for some particular pro- 
fession or vocation in after life. 


Groups of Courses 


I. THE Crassics Group. A continuance of the old time college course 
over which were trained the illustrious scholars of past generations. 


II. THe MatuHematics Group. Emphasizes mathematics instead of 
the classical languages. Challenges the student’s interests in various fields 
and provides a strong foundation for technology. 


Ill. THe CHEMIstry-BioLocy Group. Prescribes specialization in the 
organic and physical sciences. The foundation for medicine and the appli- 
cations of science in industry. 


IV. THe History-SocraL SciENcE Group. A liberal education in past 
and contemporary civilization. Prepares for the Law, Journalism and kin- 
dred professions. 


V. Tue Enciisu Group. Provides advanced courses in the language 
and literature of the American mother tongue. A liberal foundation suitable 
for many callings. 


VI. THe Mopern Lancuaces Group. Rich in philological back- 
ground. Gives command of the more important European languages. A 
broadly cultural curriculum. 


VII. Tue Business ADMINISTRATION Group. A liberal training cul- 
minating in a complete acquaintance with the principles and practices un- 
derlying modern business, industry and commerce. 


(The departments of Philosophy, Education, Music and Religion with 
courses prescribed and elective, are open to students of all the Groups. 
Members of any group may have the prescribed preparation for teaching or 
for admission to a theological seminary. 


(The Bachelor of Arts degree may be pursued in all the Groups; the 
Bachelor of Science degree in all except the Classics Group. 


(For full information address: 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR., Assistant to the President 


COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Let the Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations help plan your summer 
travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel, except automobile, to any part of the world. Write us 
where and when you expect to go, enclosing stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Address the Travel 
Department, Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 














TOUR EUROPE Travel by Bus 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


Universities of Belgium SAVE MONEY 


Red Star Line 
Sailing from New York 
June 21 S. S. Westernland The romance of historic highways—of village streets 
June 28 Ss. S. Belgenland and city boulevards—the cross-country trail. More 
July 3 S. S. Pennlana pleasure per mile, more miles per dollar via Grey- 
White Star Line Canadian Service hound Lines. Write to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
Sailing from Montreal 1157 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for 
June 21 S. S. Albertic information and surprisingly low rates. 
AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 
40 Days for $250 DEPEN DABLE 
60 days, including ocean voyage, $115. Promo- 
tional Credits 
Send for folder 
THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


URO©P aan TEACHERS! 






































We serve the intellectual elite. ceil 


scqueinted| with ouremezing Worden ALL EXPENSES Plan Your Vacation Now! 
Cunardsupremacy!10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land A 
I] STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 





551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA 


sCOLLECE COURSES & CREDITS) 
*s, STUDENT TOURS Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost of a vacation in the 

* EUROPE scenic West is surprisingly low—a trip 

Selected Geoupe \, Experienced for every purse. Low priced, personally 

Heneqenest “, lage Londerehip conducted all-expense tours to Colorado; 
eS tas ae o also independent, all-expense, “go-as-you- 
please” tours to Colorado and Yellow- 
stone. Write or phone nearest represen- 
tative for detailed information and illus- 
trated booklets. 











: Lincoln Burgher, D. P. A. 
Foremost Student Tours 1204 Fidelity-Phila. Trust 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in Ro C B 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels, 
plenty of motor travel, Send for ir la a H. M. Brown, G.A.P.D. 
ASE) Bae g Dookiet of 250 tours. 418 Park Bldg. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
ALL 154 BoYIsTon ST. Boston, Mass. hieeenianinn 
EXPENSES 
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Mees need gang- 


way freatment... 


Are you off your golf? Are you truculent at 
the Bridge Table? Not to say over the break- 
fast? Are you sunk at the thought of listening 
to Harry's best story for the sixteenth tedious 
time? Don't worry. It's all symptomatic... You 
need Gangway Treatment... So drag your- 
self off that downy divan and take the first 
brave step .. . Walk, run, write or ‘phone 
the nearest Cunard Agent or office and get 
the “dope” on the largest cabin fleet afloat or 
if you wish to be still more economical look 


up Cunard Tourist Third Cabin. 


Before you know it you'll be having your 
morning bouillon or practising your pet swing 
on the broad clear decks of a Cunarder. 


BEI 6) Gloinug’, Otapesealan Selmi Meingdaesy. $135 up 
Join the Cunard Travel Clubi 


Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


See Your Local Agent or apply 


CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


1840 - NINETY: YEARS * OF: SERVICE « 1930 
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Announcing 
Our Complete Line 
CAUCE Cele 
Color Circle 
“Products 


%* New Color Circle Catalog now ready 
¢ WRITE TODAY ° 
THE AMERICAN 


CRAYON COMPANY 
OME OFFICE o1n0 
































THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


< 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 


Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 
. cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
84 B St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Ohicago 
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Special train 
every 


14 day tour, just like a 
big house party, 
$250 and up 
(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.: 
Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old-English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 


Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 
Travel 





Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Go with a 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 
all-expense tours—one payment—cover all costs including the best of 
service—accommodations ,transportation,sleeping car,steamer, meals, 


hotels, sightseeing and courtedus guides to lookfter 
all travel details. Just like a cabignouee ——- 


Special train every Sunday. ‘Summer, over the 
wondrous trail of the new,Olympian, only transcon- 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— 
longest continuous ele¢trified ri ; open 
observation cars in summertime. 7” 


Costs?- Surprisiigly “moderate! Well, within your 














means. Note the marvelous 14-day 
tour of the encharited Pacific North- 
west for as ¢little as $250 (from 
Chicago). Other tours 10 days to 3 


weeks, $145 and up. from Chicago, 


Write us for vacation tour suggestions 
—independent travel, if you prefer. 


Oe Mi ILWAUKEE 


Scenically Supreme RO 
Electrified over the Rockies tothe 


For “Vacation Suggestions” write any 
of these Travel Bureaus: 

Chicago 50 S. Clark St. 
Atlanta 717 Healey Bldg. 
Boston . . - « 552 Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
Cincinnati. 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland . . 937 Union Trust Bldg. 
Des Moines 501 Locust St. 
Detroit. . . .806 Transportation Bldg. 
Indianapolis 717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City. . .. . 817 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee *. ... «+ = E. Water St. 
Minneapolis 5 S. Seventh St. 

- 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
Omaha 1611 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, wwweee -TrustBlidg. 
a oes ° 01 Park Bldg. 
St. Paul ee 365 Robert St. 
St.Louis... 2003 Reilway Exchange 
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Soon ready— 


Twenty-four additional volumes of the 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


Single Volumes 
Addison’s SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
Churchill's THE CRISIS 


Cooper’s THE LAST OF THE MOHI- 
CANS 


Dickens’ A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Emerson’s ESSAYS 
Franklin’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Hart and Perry's REPRESENTATIVE 
SHORT STORIES 


Hawthorne’s HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES 


Homer’s ILIAD 

Homer’s ODYSSEY 

Palgrave’s THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
Poe’s PROSE TALES 

Scott's THE TALISMAN 

Stevenson’s KIDNAPPED 





Tennyson’s THE IDYLLS OF THE KING 
Thackeray's HENRY ESMOND 
Wister’s THE VIRGINIAN 


Combination Volumes 


Shakespeare’s HAMLET and MACBETH 


Goldsmith’s SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
and THE GOOD-NATURED MAN 


Goldsmith’s THE DESERTED VILLAGE, 
Gray’s ELEGY, and Cowper’s JOHN 
GILPIN 


Longfellow’ss TALES OF A WAYSIDE 
INN and Hawthorne’s TWICE-TOLD 
TALES 


Milton’s MINOR POEMS and Macaulay’s 
ESSAY ON MILTON 


Sheridan’s THE RIVALS 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Washington’s FAREWELL ADDRESS, 
Webster’s BUNKER HILL and LIN- 
COLN’S ADDRESSES 


and THE 


The addition of these new titles brings the total available up to fifty-one. It is now 
possible to follow the latest College Entrance Requirements with this ideal series 
which meets all modern demands in the study of English literature. 


Each volume $.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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$105 (up) 
one way 


$185 (up) 
round 
trip 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VAUULTKY A 


THIRD CABIN 


HOUSANDS are making the trip 

every year, because they need a 
change of environmentand at thesame 
time they want to improve or perfect 
their teaching equipment—in a truly 
delightful way. 

Your.companions on the voyage 
will be representatives from other ed- 
ucational institutions—clergymen, 
business and professional people. 
They have all found in the color, 
gaiety, movement and vitality of Tour- 
ist Third Cabin travel a wholly new 
and glorious adventure—plus amaz- 
ing low cost. 

From New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, fa- 
mous world cruiser; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship; 
Doric, and many others including — 

Tourist Ships de luxe 
S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin as the 
highest class on board in former Cabin 
accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin ex- 
clusively. The ships of democracy. 


15th & Locust Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(WW Authorized agents everywhere 
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MEMORY 


will never fade .. . 


5,500 miles around and 3,000 miles 
across America... between New 
York and California via gay Havana 
through the wonderful Panama 
Canal, ona great, new electric liner 
of the Panama Pacific fleet—S. S. 
California, S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
Pennsylvania (all 33,000 tons in 
size) ... of traveling the Continent 
from end to end by rail, with stop- 
overs en reute for sightseeing. 


That’s the vacation program we 
offer you—a chance to know Amer- 
ica at firsthand. En route you see 
Havana, the Canal Zone, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San. Francisco, New 
York, and for the rail journey you 
have a choice of routes with op- 
tional stopovers. 


The trip starts at your own home 
town and ends there. Ocean voyage 
in either direction. 


Reduced Summer Rates: 
Water and Rail, Round 
Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin 
—$235 (up) Tourist; One 
Way, water, $275 (up) First 
Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 


Panama facifie fine 


vy ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
15th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30-August 8, 1930 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone Stevenson 7600 




















April, 1930 














HAPPY 
SCHOOL HOURS 


depend somewhat on 
lead pencils, especially 
in the First Grades, 
where Dixon’s Begin- 
ner’s Pencils bring 
finger-gladness in writ- 
ing. Experieneed Pri- 
mary Teachers endorse 
them. Offer to Primary 
Teachers: Write us for 
our free Beginner’s 
Packet No. 171J, giving 
the name of your School 
District. 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City New Jersey 









































THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


The only series which applies 
throughout, without side-step- 
ping or swerving, the soundest 
procedures of the one-cycle 
plan. 


Write for “Plain Talks” 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Square, W. New York City 


Educational Seat Work 


EDITED BY JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 





Plymouth 
Press 
Seat Work 
is in a 
class by 

itself. 





Based on 
the most 
modern 
Researches 














Unbeliev- 
ably fas- 
cinating 
to chil- 
dren. 


TRY ONE 
OF THESE 

SETS 
With any of the following, if you make the request and mention 
advertisement, there will be sent free a copy of ‘‘How to Conduct 
Individual Seat Work,’’ by James E. McDade, a booklet that is 
revolutionizing seat work everywhere. Each set is sufficient for six 





























Easy Vocabulary Seat Work for Slow Pupils 
(Beginning first grade) 
Beginnings in Number (Advanced first grade).. 
he Kitchen Cabinet (Second grade) 60 C 
Safety Problems (Third grade) 
Seat Work in Counting (First grade) 

Send for catalogue 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
7850 Lowe Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Published last spring .... This spring in use 
in 1650 schools in the Middle Atlantic States aione 


PENNELL AND CUSACK 


CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


A primer and first book with entirely new reading material. Books 
Two to Six with 30% new informational selections and 40% new 
literary selections. A series whose entire content was elaborately 
tested for interest and value Let an examination prove to 
you this and other points of merit in this successful new basal series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK ical i 
has r 
unpre 
regar 
of ch 
haps 
NEW READERS OF DISTINCTION - 
: ; pose 
White and Hanthorn’s and 


DO AND LEARN READERS sme 
Russ: 
sorts 
VERY attractive series, Illustrated in four colors, in which proj- of th 

ect activities are made the foundation for learning to read. thous 

Also adapted to other methods. Fresh, absorbing stories dealing child 
with animals and the things children like to do. _ 


Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin and Skinner’s train 


FACT AND STORY READERS sip 


A Primer together with a separate reader for each grade with 
Manuals for Teachers 


NEW SERIES with a very distinguished authorship. Each 

book unusually well adapted to its grade. Content of unusual 
quality beginning with stories of the experiences of children. A 
carefully developed vocabulary. Four color pictures. 


























(Five books for the first three years) 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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